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CHAPTER XXIX 
YOUNG FRANK. 


I nave already mentioned that Frank Renton, being up in town on 
the business of negotiating the change he desired into 4 regiment of 
the line, was taken one evening by his brother Laurie to No. 375, 
Fitzroy Square. 

It was a thing very lightly done, as so many things are that affect 
our lives. ‘‘ Come with me and see the padrona,”’ Laurie had said, 
as the evening darkened, before they went out to dinner. ‘‘ You've 
heard me talk of her. She has such charming children.” This was 
the first thing it came into his head to say ; for being foolish he could 
not launch into praise of herself. And Frank had gone very carelessly, 
looking with open eyes of amused wonder at all the artists’ houses, 
and at the dinginess of the Square. Alice was playing when they 
went in, and Frank, sitting down in the shade before the lamp 
was lighted, and observing, still with a half-amused surprise how 
familiar his brother was in the house, was softly penetrated by 
those unknown strains coming from he could not tell where, and 
made by he knew not whem. The door of the great drawing-room 
was open, and there came from it the usual gleam of red fire- 
light, the usual ghostly appearance behind of the curtained windows. 
When he had listened for a long time in silence, not feeling himself 
quite able to join in the conversation which was going on, Frank at last 
took heart to ask who was the musician. The lamp was brought into 
the room at this moment, and the padrona turned to him, witha smile 
as soft and tender as the music, just dawning about her lips. “It ismy 
child,” she answered, in that full tone of love and pride which comes 
only out of the heart of a woman who hasa daughter. There was such 
softness in the tone, such love and profound complacency and content 
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that it touched the young soldier. Somehow it occurred to him for 
the moment that there must be some painful defect about the creature 
whose name came thus from her mother’s lips,—blind, perhaps,—or 
sick,—or somehow not just an ordinary child. Then with a curious 
impulse, which she could not have explained, the padrona lifted her 
voice and called ‘Alice!’ Frank turned to the open door as the music 
stopped, with unusual curiosity, expecting some pale vision, with signs 
of decay in its countenance, or sightless eyes at the least ; when all 
at once there looked out upon him ‘ Alice with her curls,” like a rose 
between the falling folds of the vague dim-coloured curtains,—with 
eyes like stars, half dazzled, confused with the sudden light, and 
those sweet tints for which, as I have said, the beholder was grateful to 
her. He looked and looked, and the young man’s eyes were touched 
as by Ithuriel’s spear. No man had yet seen in her what, all at once, 
Frank Renton saw. She was to him nochild, but a woman. He got 
up off his chair stumbling, confused. And Laurie was sitting calmly 
there talking to the mother with this fairy princess coming to them! 
It seemed incredible. And in fact Laurie scarcely looked at Alice even 
as he shook hands with her. He gave her a kind, half-paternal smile 
and went on talking, which was to Frank such a mystery as no expla- 
nation could clear away. Then she sat down and took her work with 
the quiet of a child, totally unaware of young Frank’s reverentia! 
admiration. Fortunately he knew a little about music. ‘* Was that so- 
and-so that you were playing?” he said when he had sat for some 
minutes looking at her work and listening to Laurie’s interminable 
talk with the padrona. The young soldier had a certain contempt for 
them as they sat and chattered,—talking nonsense about any stupid 
subject that came into their heads, when they might have been talking 
to Alice, or listening to her music. ‘* You must practise a great deal,” 
then said the young man in the safe obscurity into which his silence 
had thrown him ;—for though the padrona had received him very 
graciously as Laurie’s brother, what was she to find that could be said 
to a speechless young Guardsman who probably had not an idea in his 
head? Frank, however, had several ideas; but he was discomposed, as 
most people are when brought suddenly into the company of familiar 
friends who know all each other’s ways of thinking and habits of mind. 
He could not strike into the full stream of their conversation, and it 
was natural that he should draw towards Alice, who was also left out 
of it. ‘You must practise a great deal or you could not play so well,” 
he repeated, taking a little courage. And nobody paid any great heed 
to the two sitting apart, as it were, in the shade. 

‘“<T am very fond of music,” said Alice ; ‘I like it better than any- 
thing;” and then there was a long pause, and the conversation on the 
other side of the table thrust itself into prominence again and became 
offensively audible. There was talk chiefly about pictures of which 
Frank did not know very much, and about people of whom he knew 
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nothing,—not the kind of people talked of.in society whom he would 
have known. Laurie had always had strange friends ;.but how odd it 
was to find him in the midst of a new world like this, and a world 
so entirely apart and separate from the known hemisphere! But yet 
Frank did not find it disagreeable to sit silent against the wall now 
that Alice was at the table with her work. After ten minutes more 
he made another attempt at conversation. ‘‘ Have you heard Madame 
Schumann play that?” he said; and Alice glanced up at him and 
softly shook her curls. 

‘‘T have not heard much music,” she said. ‘‘ We never go out. 
It bores mamma going out in the evening. -I shall when I am older, 
perhaps; but not now.” 

‘‘ But if you never go out in the evening, what do you do with 
yourself?” said Frank with some consternation. Upon which Alice 
startled him completely by answering, in the softest matter-of-course 
voice, ‘* We have mostly people with us at home.” 

Here Frank came to a dead standstill. He glanced round upon the 
room, which, though pleasant and cheerful and homelike, bore no 
appearance of being adapted for such perpetual hospitality. ‘‘ We 
have mostly people with us at home.” Did they give dinners or 
dances, or what did they give in this curious, grey-green, picture- 
hung, half-lighted place? As if in answer to this question Mary at 
that moment came in with the tea, carrying a vast tray before her, 
with heaps of cups and saucers, substantial bread and butter, steam- 
ing urn, and all the paraphernalia of that modern meal. The young 
Guardsman looked on bewildered to see Alice rise, in the same calm 
matter-of-course way, and rinse the teapotand make the tea. Was it 
the tea-party of humble life which he was in for? Would the guests 
come in presently and take their seats round the table and munch 
their bread and butter? And what if there might be muffins, perhaps, or 
buttered toast ? Frank would have been amused had not Alice been 
there in the midst of it. He would have concluded that his brother 
had brought him to make acquaintance with the habits of the 
aborigines in these dingy regions out of the world. But then how 
came this creature there? He was relieved when he saw little Edith 
clamber up to her high chair, and became aware that it was only to be a 
family party after all. Frank was not sufficiently philanthropical, 
being a Guardsman, to interest himself much in the children and the 
bread and butter ; but by degrees Alice surmounted all the obstacles of 
her surroundings, and began to cast a lovely haze upon the whole scene. 
He did not say much ; he sat, if the truth must be told, in rather an 
embarrassed, sheepish way in his chair against the wall, with very 
little of the assurance natural to his profession. But then it must be 
taken into account that this was an undiscovered country,—such an 
America, as Columbus discovered, full of strange new beings, new 
customs,—a foreign world to Frank. He was out of his depth. When 
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the padrona now and then turned to address him, with a vain attempt 
to make him comfortable, he felt himself drawl and yaw-haw as docs 
the ordinary young swell of romance. And it was evident to him that 
his brother's friend gave him up as quite impracticable. Little Edith, 
however, was less fastidious. She got down out of her high chair and 
placed it close to the stranger, and took him under her little wing. 

‘“‘ Sit next to me,” said Edith, “and you shall have some cake. 
Are you Laurie’s little brother? You are bigger than he is. Didn't 
he say it was his little brother, Alice? But I always say Harry is 
my little brother, and he is a great deal,—such a great deal,— 
about six feet taller than me.” 

‘‘ And older too,” said Harry. ‘I am eight and you are six. 
You're not six till your birthday, and Alice is sixteen, and me and 
Frank ia 

‘‘ Nurse says girls are quite different,” said little Edie. ‘* You are 
only boys, you two. Are you Mr. Renton, as well as Laurie, Mr. 
Laurie’s brother ?—how funny it would be to call you that !—or have 
you another name all to yourself ?” 

‘‘T am Frank,” said the Guardsman, laughing; and then the boys 
drew near him, and Alice looked up smiling from her tea-making, and 
a certain acquaintance sprang up. To know that Alice was sixteen 
on the one side,—and to know that this young fellow, who gazed and 
addressed her in a tone so different from Laurie’s tone, for instance, 
was Frank, seemed somehow to give each of them a certain hold on 
the other. Frank put down his hat, and drew his chair to the table; 
and by-and-by they were all sitting round it, drinking tea and 
talking. 

‘* Laurie’s brother is not so stupid as I thought he was,” the padrona 
said afterwards, as she made her resumé of the whole proceedings ; 
and with that slight remark Mrs. Severn dismissed the matter from 
her thoughts. Laurie himself was trouble enough, the foolish fellow; 
but that any further complication should arise through Laurie’s 
brother was a thing which never entered into her mind. 

When the two brothers left the house there was silence between 
them for some time. Indeed, little was said till they had got as far 
as Harley Street. Then, all at once, Laurie spoke. 

“You were out of your element in the Square,” he said, with a 
little forced laugh. ‘‘ You don’t understand the kind of thing; but I 
can tell you it is no small matter to me to have such a house to go 
to.” This was uttered abruptly, and was not at all what he meant 
to say. To seem to apologise for the padrona and her house was as 
far as possible from his intention, and yet it sounded like an apology 
in his brother’s ears. 

‘‘T daresay,” said Frank ; and then he too added hastily, with a 
shade of embarrassment,—“ she is quite lovely, I think.” 

‘‘ No ;—do you though ?” cried Laurie, with a mixture of amaze, 
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and delight, and indignation. ‘‘I never saw you look at her even, 
all the time we were there.” 

‘‘ And she plays wonderfully,” said Frank. ‘‘ Music goes to one’s 
heart, you know, coming like that, out of the dark, one can’t tell how. 
I thought she must be blind, or consumptive, or something; and 
then to see a face like a little rose !” 

‘Oh, you mean Alice,” said Laurie, drawing a long breath of relief, 
and amusement, and kindly contempt. Alice was a very nice little 
thing; but how it should occur to anyone to put her in the first 
place! To be sure, the boy was only twenty. Laurie, who was 
twenty-four, felt the difference strongly. 

‘* Who else could I mean?” said Frank, calmly ;—*“ there was no 
other girl there. But, Laurie, really you ought to mind what you are 
cbout. We may have come down in the world, you know, and seen 
better days, and all that; but we need not fall quite out of the habits 
of gentlemen all the same.” 

“Am I falling out of the habits, &c. ?” said Laurie, laughing. ‘I 
am only a poor painter, my dear fellow. I am not aswell and a 
Guardsman like you.” 

‘“‘T shan’t be a Guardsman a minute longer than I can help it, and 
you know that,” said Frank with a little indignation; ‘but I hope I 
shall never see a girl like that come into a room without treating 
her with proper respect.” 

“Proper respect!” cried Laurie, much mystified; and then he 
laughed. ‘ Alice is only a child,” he said. ‘I have known her since 
she was that height. She thinks me a kind of old uncle, or god- 
father, or something. Yes, of course, she plays charmingly,—but she 
is only a child all the same.” 

‘*A child! she is sixteen,” said Frank; ‘‘and lovely, I think. I 
don’t know the family, of course ; they are your friends ; but a young 
lady like Miss Severn is generally considered entitled to a little 
ecremony. I don’t want to be didactic,” said the Guardsman, 
* but——” 

This remonstrance furnished Laurie with laughter for the rest of the 
evening ; but Frank did not see the joke. Of course the young lady was 
nothing to him. This he explained fully. But it vexed him to think 
that his brother was falling into the free and easy habits which, he 
supposed, were current among the people who lived in those dingy 
streets, where every house boasted a long, central window, and the 
very atmosphere was redolent of paint ;—beings who lived all their 
lives in shooting-coats and wide-awakes,—wild, untrimmed, hairy 
men, not fit to come into a lady's society at any time. People on 
that level might be utterly indifierent and irreverent, and treat a 
woman as they treated their comrades ; but that Laurie should fall 
into such ways vexed Frank. This was the chief subject of his 
thonghts as he bowled down through the darkness in the twelve 
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o’clock train to Royalborough, where his battulion was quartered. 
It was another of the results of his father’s unfortunate will. Frank 
had been, as Mr. Renton foresaw, the one who felt it least. His 
nominal allowance had always been just what it now was, and his 
mother was as ready now as ever to supply him with those odd five- 
pound notes which drop in so pleasantly to a youthful pocket. It 
made no more difference than his father’s death must have made 
under any circumstances. . There was no longer a bright and pleasant 
house to take his friends to, but that had nothing to do with the will, 
and was at the present moment a necessity of nature. And then he 
had his profession, and liked it, and might hope for advancement in 
it. And in the meantime he had made up his mind to go to India, a 
proceeding which had its pleasant as well as unpleasant aspects. He 
had sold his pet horse, to be sure, which cost him a pang ; but still a 
man may get over that. And he was noway banished from the society 
he had been used to, or from the kind of life. Nothing was changed 
with him to speak of, but everything was changed with Laurie ; and as 
for Ben, he had disappeared under the waters altogether,—disgusted, 
or indignant, or furious with fate. Frank’s heart was heavy as 
he went back in the dreary “last train,” dropping people at all 
the stations, —coming every now and then to a jarring, tedious 
stoppage in the blackness of the night. It is not a cheerful mode of 
locomotion when a man is alone, and has thoughts which are the 
reverse of agreeable. Laurie’s intimacy in the painter’s house, the 
accustomed familiar way in which he sat down amongst all those 
children and took his tea, the homely table, the talk in which his 
brother was so absorbed as to forget everything,—even common 
politeness,—how fatal was all this! Had he gone there, indeed, 
kindly as a chance visitor,—as any potentate from Belgravia might 
look in now and then, it might have been well; but to become an 
habitué of such a house, to give up for it,—as he seemed to be 
doing,—all the charms of society, could that be well? ‘ Why 
should it be so?” Frank asked himself. No doubt Lady Grand- 
maison would have invited Laurie all the same,—as, indeed, she 
had invited himself, Frank,—notwithstanding the temporary cloud 
under which they all were living. No doubt the Barnards and 
the Courtenays would have been just as kind as ever. He might 
have kept up all his friends, Frank concluded to himself, with the 
premature prudence of a young man of society ;—why shouldn’t he? 
Nothing but the absence of a coat or a pair of gloves could have 
absolutely shut out Laurie Renton from society ; and his coat, Frank 
felt, was quite presentable, and had even a flower in it, the extrava- 
gant wretch ; and yet his world had become Fitzroy Square! 

Frank Renton dwelt so much on this thought that the apparition of 
Alice Severn went out of his head,—and yet not, perhaps, quite out 
of his head. He had not been such a fool, he would have said, as to 
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fall in love with a girl whom he had only seen once,—a girl belonging 
to the objectionable locality in which Laurie had lost himself; yet 
the little picture she made as she stood for a moment answer- 
ing her mother’s call in the doorway, with the dim curtains falling 
round her like a frame and herself so bright in colouring, so 
sweet in all her rose-tints, lasted in his mind as such impressions 
seldom did. Perhaps it was the quite unexpected character of the 
appearance that made him dwell upon it. In a ball-room, or at a pic- 
nic, or. in short, at any party, or in a country-house where there are a 
number of people assembled, a man knows he is likely to meet some 
pretty girl or other, and is prepared for the vision ; but when you are 
making a humdrum call, in a house quite out of the world, on people 
quite unacquainted with anybody you know,—in short, very respect- 
able people, but moving in a different sphere,—and are, all at once, 
confronted by a creature like a rose, playing Beethoven in the dark, 
standing looking at you from the doorway with dazzling, lovely, half- 
seeing eyes,—of course you had not been looking for anything of the 
kind, and it makes a certain impression on you. Frank was not in 
any way addicted to art. He did not understand it much, nor care 
for it. Now and then something struck him as being “a pretty 
picture ;” but it might be one of Laurie’s drawings, or it might be a 
Raffael, and the difference was not very evident to the Guardsman. 
Perhaps it was the first time that he had of his own accord, or rather 
involuntarily, in spite of himself, by impulsion of nature, hung up as 
it were a picture of his own making on the walls of his mind. ‘“ By 
Jove, if Laurie were to paint something like that,” he said to him- 
self, altogether unaware in his simplicity that neither Laurie nor any 
of his fellows could have done justice to the evening darkness, and 
the soft lamplight, and the dark, undefined curtains draping themselves 
about the bright young face. Frank made it for himself, which was 
much more satisfactory, and left it there, hanging in his private closet 
of recollections, though, so far as he was aware, he thought but little of 
Alice Severn, and was much too sensible a fellow to fall in love at first 
sight. 

Besides, he was busy, and had no time just then for nonsense of 
any kind. It was not quite so easy to manage the exchange he wanted 
as he had believed it would be, and Mrs. Renton, though she interfered 
so little in her sons’ proceedings, did what she could to put a stop 
to this movement on his part. ‘I never even hear from Ben,” 
she said, pathetically. ‘I do not know where he has gone or 
what has become of him; and Laurie, though he writes punctually, 
has not been to see me for ever so long; what shall I do if you 
go too?” 

‘‘ But, mother, I must go,” Frank would say; “I can’t get on 
where I am now. No, mamma,—thanks; I ought not to take it. 
What my father meant was that we should go and seek our fortune. 
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And beside, if Ben and Laurie don’t have money from you, I ought 
not to have it. That is as clear as daylight.” 

“If Ben and Laurie were here they would have everything I 
could give them,” said Mrs. Renton ; ‘‘ they ought to know that; but 
you are the only one of my boys that stands by me, Frank. Put it 
in your pocket, dear, and never mind. Ah! if your poor dear papa 
could but have seen the harm it has done!” and she cried, poor soul, 
longing for her other children, though she had not energy enough to 
seck them out; “‘ but we must not blame your dear papa,” she added, 
hastily, drying her eyes. 

“No,” said Frank. ‘‘ But it has done harm. Laurie was not like 
himself last time I saw him. He has got among a queer sort of people, 
—artists and that sort of thing. I don’t feel quite easy about him, to 
tell the truth.” 

‘*‘ Among low people, do you mean?” cried his mother, with the 
tears ready to flow from her eyes. 

‘‘N—no; not exactly low people,” said Frank; and somehow a 
hot flush of colour covered his own face. All at once that picture 
rose up before him, and Alice out of the doorway looked at him with 
reproachful eyes. ‘I heard that favourite thing of yours so beauti- 
fully played the other day,” he added, hastily ; and then he hummed 
afew bars to identify the melody; ‘charmingly played. I don't 
think any one could have done it better.” 

‘Mary plays it very nicely,” said his mother, who was easily led 
away from one subject to another. 

‘Oh, Mary!” said Frank. ‘Yes, she does very well, of course; 
but this was almost genius, you know. She played it as if she were 
making it up herself. Quite a young girl, fifteen or so,” Frank 
went on; “and sitting in a dark room, so she must have played from 
memory. I wish you could have heard her.” 

‘¢ Was it any one I know ?”’ said Mrs. Renton. 

‘¢ It was somebody Laurie knows,” said Frank, shortly. ‘‘ I suppose 
he’ll stick there for ever and ever, and never do anything. I wish 
he were not such a lazy beggar. In one way he is the cleverest of 
us all.” 

** My poor Laurie! so you all say,” said the mother; “ but this I 
know,—Laurie is never lazy when he can serve other people, Frank ; 
and he is not so clever as Ben is,” she added. ‘* Your dear papa 
always said so. Ben was the clever one, he always said. I would 
not mind about cleverness if I but knew where he was and what he 
was doing. That breaks my heart.” 

‘‘Oh, he will turn up,” said Frank, whose heart was not in any 
danger of breaking. And he put his mother’s gift in his pocket, 
though not without compunction. ‘It seems like stealing a march 
upon them,” he said to himself as he went away. This was just 
about a month before the time when Ben suddenly appeared at 
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Renton Manor to bid them all good-bye, and when Laurie was near the 
climax of his little drama. Frank, whom no necessity had urged on, 
was but beginning to make his arrangements for setting out in the 
world, when they voluntarily or involuntarily had completed theirs, 
and were about to take their plunge. As he went down the walk to 
the river, under the budded trees, his own idea was that he was the 
only one of the three who would really go off, as his father wished, to 
seek his fortune. Ben had hidden himself somewhere in a fit of 
disgast, but would repent and become reasonable, and return to 
Renton to manage his mother’s affairs, which needed some one to 
look after them. After all Renton was his mother’s for the time being, 
and it was the natural home of her eldest son; and as for Laurie, 
he would stick fast where he was, and would not have pluck enough 
to make any change. So that it was utterly out of the question that 
he, Frank, should relinquish his plans and prospects in order that one 
of his mother’s children might be near her. Mrs. Renton, indeed, was 
not a woman to exercise such an influence on her sons. They were 
fond of her ; but either they were not fond enough to make a sacrifice 
for her, or she was not the kind of woman to require it. She kept 
in the background wailing softly, but was not energetic enough to 
demand a response from any one. Frank marched down to his boat, 
which lay waiting him, with a feeling that if he was not the clever 
one, he was at least the energetic one of the family, and probably 
would be the only one to make his fortune. The first step, to be 
sure, was a little slow and troublesome, but, once in India, every- 
thing became possible. He resolved within himself that he would 
scorn delights and live laborious days, as soon as he had got himself 
made into a real soldier instead of an ornamental Guardsman. He 
would go in for his profession with all his heart. No doubt it was 
a resolve which might call for a good deal of self-denial, but for that 
young Frank was prepared. Parties and pleasure and music, and 
even love affairs, were things he meant to be out of his way. As 
for falling into a lower sphere contentedly, as Laurie seemed to 
have done, Frank hoped that such a descent was impossible to 
him. He pulled down the stream to Cookesley, though it was 
cold; for the river was at once the best and most expeditious way 
of passing between the manor and Royalborough. Frank pulled 
down the stream, and felt his heart glow and tingle as he thought 
of all he was going to do. He had some “pluck” he admitted to 
himself, if not so much cleverness as Laurie or Ben. So it will be 
seen he had quite forgotten that momentary peep at Alice Severn, 
and the equally temporary impression which her young beauty had 
made upon his imagination or his heart. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
NELLY RICH. 


Ir was not very long after this that Frank Renton was accosted by 
one of his friends in the regiment with what seemed to him a very 
odd sort of request. ‘‘ Look here, Frank,” said young Edgbaston, 
who was a son,—it is unnecessary to add,—of Lord Brummagem, 
and a very popular, good-natured young fellow, ‘‘I’ve promised to 
produce you at the Riches’, where I am going to lunch. Don’t 
struggle, my boy. They are going to have your brother Laurie, and 
you must come.” 

‘‘My brother Laurie!” cried Frank in amazement. ‘ And who 
are the Riches ; and what do they want me for? I never heard of 
the people that I know of. I suppose it is one of your jokes ?” 

‘“‘It’s very witty to be sure,” said Edgbaston, “but it is not one 
of my jokes. Papa Rich is something in the City. He was a cheese- 
monger once upon a time, I believe ; but that’s all left behind long 
ago. Alf Rich, of the Buffs, is one of his sons. You know Alf. He 
gives capital dinners and eke luncheons. And they’re all intensely 
jolly, from the pater down to little Nelly. Come along. I promised 
to bring you. And you'll meet your brother, if that’s any induce- 
ment. Old Rich told me he was to be there.” 

‘‘ Laurie to be there! I don’t understand it,” said Frank. 

‘‘Old Rich buys pictures to no end,” said Edgbaston ; “‘ perhaps 
that’s why your brother’s going; or perhaps he’s after little Nelly. 
And not a bad speculation either, I can tell you. She’s a nice little 
girl ;—and heaps, cartloads, mountains of tin. If Laurie don’t goin for 
that style of thing, I’d recommend it to your own consideration.” 

‘‘ Tf it’s so desirable, why do you let it go among your friends in 
this liberal way ?” said Frank. ‘It’s not in Laurie’s line, I fear,” he 
added with a sigh. To tell the truth, the condition and prospects of 
his elder brothers lay much on Frank’s mind. He felt easy about 
himself; but he disapproved of the others, especially Laurie, whom 
everybody had disapproved of from his cradle,—and felt that he was 
in a bad way. 

‘Then come along, and try your luck, my boy,” said his friend. 
And the consequence was that by noon Frank and half-a-dozen more 
were flying over the green, balmy, awakening country on Edgbaston’s 
drag. They were all in high spirits, with that delightful sense of fulfill- 
ing every duty that can be looked for from a Guardsman which is the 
soul of pleasure. And Frank Renton, puritanical as he had been in 
respect to his brother Laurie and Alice Severn, was soon chatting about 
‘‘ little Nelly,” whom he had never seen, as familiarly as any of them. 
So that it is evident stern principle alone was not involved in his 
displeasure with his brother. The young men were not at all econtemp- 
tuous of the good things to be had at Richmont; but the family 
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who were to receive them there did not count for much. Old Rich 
spent his money freely to give them pleasure, and got laughed at for 
his pains; Mamma Rich, or Rich mére, as they called her, was not 
much more respectfully treated; and as for Nelly Rich, her name 
was bandied about from mouth to mouth with the most unscrupulous 
ease. ‘*If I were you, So-and-So, I'd certainly go in for little Nell,” 
one and another of those lively youths would say from time to time. 
She had “heaps of tin,’—that was her grand characteristic,—and 
was evidently ready to drop into anybody’s arms who should do her 
the honour to hold them out to her. But the talk was a matter of 
course, not meaning half that it seemed to mean. And half at least 
of her critics were dumb before Nelly, and had an unfeigned dread 
of her keen little bright eyes and sharp speeches. Richmont itself 
was a big house in a big park, conveying to the ordinary spectator no 
sense of present incongruity with its past. The old part of the 
mansion was in the east wing, and not visible from the front, and all 
that could be seen by the party in the drag was the vast white 
modern facade, very fresh and clean as yet, with great plate-glass 
windows, and a wide hospitable door, opening into a hall with 
scagliola pillars. At this door old Rich stood, waving his hand in 
sign of welcome. The flower beds on the lawn were already full of 
every bright thing which could be had at the season, and the whole 
place was alit and alive with wealth and warmth and movement. 
“To think that a fine old place like this should drop into the greasy 
hands of an old cheesemonger!” said one of the men as they drove 
through the leafy avenue. But they were all quite willing to be the 
cheesemonger’s guests, and to drink his wine, and enjoy the good 
things his greasy gold had provided. 

‘Glad to see you all,” shouted Mr. Rich; ‘‘ delighted we’ve got 
such a fine day; almost good enough for croquet, it appears to me. 
Good morning, my lord. Oh, any friend of yours! Ah-ha, Mr. 
Frank Renton,” stretching forth his hand with a cordiality which 
took Frank by surprise, “‘now I call this kind. Had everything 
been as it ought to be, of course we’d have met before now,—country 
neighbours you know. Your brother has just come by the last train 
with a friend of his, a wonderful clever fellow from town. He’s too 
much of a swell himself ever to paint much, eh ? but he’s hand and 
glove with all of them. Come along up-stairs, and I'll take you to 
him. Lord Edgbaston, you know your way to the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Rich will be delighted to see you; and I trust to you not to let 
my Nelly leave the room till I send for her. I mean to give the 
child a little surprise,” added the millionaire, rubbing his fat hands. 
“Come along, Mr. Renton.” Frank followed in a state of partial 
stupefaction. What reason there could be for this old fellow’s cor- 
diality ; why he should leave a live lord to find his own way up-stairs 
and conduct him, Frank Renton, instead ; why Laurie should be here ; 
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what he had to do with the surprise Mr. Rich was going to give his 
child ;—all these were mysteries to Frank. He seemed to have gone 
into an enchanted house. Had Mr. Rich taken him aside and offered 
him his daughter’s hand and fortune on the spot, his surprise would 
scarcely have been increased. Was this what it meant? Or if it 
was not this, what did it mean ? 

The Rentons and the Beauchamps had been friends in the old days, 
and Frank knew the house through which he was being guided almost 
as well, perhaps, as the owner of it did, who walked before him, look- 
ing not half so imposing as his own butler. Frank, who had a good 
deal of prudence for so young a man, thought it would be better on the 
whole to say nothing about this; but when his host preceded him 
through passage after passage, and up one short flight of stairs after 
another, surprise got the better of him. 

‘‘We must be going to the music-room, I suppose,” he said; 
‘“‘this is the way,” for the new master paused uncertain between two 
turns. 

‘“¢ That’s about it,” said Mr. Rich ; ‘‘ droll though, to see a stranger 
know one’s house better than one does oneself. I suppose you were 
a deal here in the time of the old people ? Very nice people accord- 
ing to all I hear. But, you know, I didn’t turn them out. Bought 
the place at a fair price, as anybody else might have done. It was 
their doing, not mine. Ah! it’s a sad thing to outrun the constable, 
Mr. Frank. It should be a lesson to you as a young man.” 

“‘T am just going off to India,” said Frank, determined, at least, 
to let his new acquaintance know that little was to be made of him 
in the way of society, ‘‘ and I shall not have much chance.” 

** To India, eh?” said Mr. Rich, with an unchanged tone. Clearly 
after all, he did not mean to offer the young Guardsman on the spot 
his daughter and her fortune. ‘ India’s a fine thing at your age. My 
eldest boy went off a dozen years ago, when we were not quite so 
well off as we are now; and he’s coming home this summer, please 
God. If you had been at home we might have had no end of jolly 
meetings ; but your mother goes out nowhere I hear.” 

‘* Not now,” said Frank ; ‘‘my mother is a great invalid.” And 
there was something in his tone which betrayed a certain offence,— 
What right had this man to speak of his mother? And this tone 
conveyed itself at once to the other’s lively ear. 

‘* Ah, well! she has a right to please herself,” said Mr. Rich. 
‘* Here we are at last. Halloo, gentlemen, I hope it fits. I wouldn't 
have it too large or too small for a hundred pounds.” 

‘* Never fear, it will fit beautifully,—I knew it would,” cried Laurie’s 
voice from behind a great picture, which was being hoisted into its 
place. After having been rather splendid and haughty about his 
mother to this common-place individual, who had no right to hope 
for her acquaintance, it must be admitted that it gave Frank a pang 
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to find his brother as busy as a workman, and quite at his ease in his 
occupation, putting up Mr. Rich’s pictures. Here was something worse 
even than Laurie's slovenly ways and contented relapse into lower life. 
When a man has a brother in the Guards he owes it, if not to himself, 
at least to his relations, to remember that he is a gentleman. And to 
play the fool in such a house as this was worse than anything, with 
all those fellows below to tell each other how sadly Frank Renton’s 
brother, ‘‘ the artist fellow,’”’ had fallen back in the world. 

‘‘T did not know my brother was in the habit of carrying home 
his work,” he said, with a certain savage irony. But Laurie did not 
hear this speech, and Mr. Rich, who did hear it, took no notice. 
There was nothing for it but to stand and stare at the daub as it 
was raised to its place. In the middle of the floor, in front of it, 
stood a bearded stranger, whom Frank did not know, nor care to 
know. He was watching the progress of the picture with anxious 
interest. Was it Laurie’s picture ? whether it were or not, Lauric 
condescending to make a carpenter of himself for the moment was a 
sight which shocked his brother much. He strode away to the end 
window, and gazed out to show his indifference, with a soft whistle 
of impatience, which would have made itself into words anything but 
soft had circumstances permitted. But nobody remarked either his im- 
patience or his anger. The room was long and not very broad, and the 
panel in which the picture was being placed was immediately opposite 
the gilded pipes of a chamber organ, which was let into the wall. To 
be sure, if it had been a picture of chorister boys instead of little bar- 
barians it would have been more harmonious with the place; but 
Suffolk’s Angles shone out of the dark wall like positive sunshine. 
There were three broad mullioned windows in one end of the room, 
and at the other a great east window full of heraldic designs in 
painted glass,—the arms of the Beauchamps and their connections. 
Under this blaze of colour, on either side, the panels were carved, 
running into little pinnacles and canopy work of a semi-ecclesiastical 
kind. It had been, indeed, a chapel in the elder ages, when the 
Beauchamps were Catholic. A few high-backed, heavy, oak chairs 
were all the furniture in it now, except quite at the west end of the 
room, near where the picture was being placed, where a grand piano 
stood under one window, and a small easel in the other. This 
picturesque place, in which priests in glittering vestments, and knights 
in steel, and ladies in flowing robes, would have been the natural 
actors, was now the music-room in Richmont, occupied chiefly by the 
ex-cheesemonger’s daughter,—an out-of-the-way place in which she 
could pursue her occupations as she pleased. Reflections, not exactly 
to this effect, but of a somewhat similar meaning, were in Frank's 
iaind as he turned with disgust from his unconscious brother. The 
poor Beauchamps !—who had the best blood in England in their veins, 
and were now vegetating at all sorts of wretched continental baths 
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and watering-places. To be sure, old Beauchamp was a blackleg, and 
his wife no better than she should be,—and the music-room, when 
Frank knew it, had been a lumber-room and play-room, dear to the 
children, though nobody thought anything about its picturesqueness. 
Still, those were the Beauchamps, and these the Riches,—and what a 
falling off was there! Frank was full of these thoughts, and in a 
very discontented frame of mind generally, not condescending to look 
at the picture with which all the rest were absorbed, when Laurie 
emerged from behind the frame, and, to his amazement, saw that it 
was his brother who interrupted the light in the middle window. It 
was a kind of bay window, projecting just a little out beyond the line 
of the others,:and in it there stood a low chair covered with old 
brocade, and a small table with a vase of fresh spring flowers. Frank 
had not noticed these little accessories, but Laurie, having the eye of 
an artist, took them in at a glance. Somehow Frank’s attitude, 
standing between the low chair and the little table, suggested ideas 
to Laurie’s mind of a different kind from those which moved his 
brother. This was the favourite haunt of the millionaire’s daughter. 
The chair was hers, and the flowers, and the book which lay on the 
ledge of the window; and Royalborough was close at hand, not too 
far for a young soldier to ride over any day. Could Frank be Neily 
Rich’s property too ? 

‘‘Frank!” cried Laurie, “you here! Who could have dreamt 
of seeing you ?” 

‘*T have more reason to say so,” said Frank.’ ‘‘ We are quartered 
close by; but what can you be doing carpentering in a house like 
this ? Perhaps that’s the branch of art you have taken to at last,” the 
Guardsman continued with a sneer. As for Laurie, he had been 
good-natured from his cradle, and laughed at this little ebullition. 

‘‘ Not quite,” he said. ‘Come and look at the picture. Of course, 
I know you don’t know anything about it; but so long as you have 
eyes you may look, at least. What games we used to have up here! 
Is the goddess worthy of the shrine now?” he added, glancing up 
with a little curiosity into the young soldier’s face. 

‘¢T don’t know what you mean by shrines and goddesses,” said 
Frank, still angry; ‘‘ but I do think, for the sake of your friends, if 
not for your own, you ought to mind what you're about, and not be 
so very complaisant in the house of a cad like this.” 

‘‘Hush!” said Laurie, “ don’t call names, my big brother. What 
have I been doing, I wonder, to come under your great displeasure ? 
Dust on my coat, is it?” and Laurie suddenly bethought himself 
of the cobwebs which he had hoped the padrona might have brushed 
off for him; and stopped short, the foolish fellow, and smiled and 
sighed. 

*‘ Dust!” cried Frank, indignant. ‘‘ I wonder you did not take it off 
to do your work the better. It would have been the right thing to do.” 
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*¢ And so it would,” said Laurie ; ‘‘I will recollect another time. 
But come along, old fellow, and look at the picture, and don’t make 
yourself so disagreeable. Old Rich has sent for his daughter, and 
we can’t go on squaring before a lady. Stand here, and look at it 
well.” 

‘Is it yours ?”’ said the reluctant Frank. And Laurie laughed and 
shook his head. 

‘He asks if it is mine,” he said; ‘‘there’s a Guardsman’s idea of 
the possibilities, Suffolk! You might as well have asked if that 
Madonna was mine.” 

‘“¢ Well, and wkat if I had ?” said Frank, stoutly, in his ignorance 
—and went and stared with a determination to see nothing. The three 
figures were standing thus grouped,—Frank looking at the picture, and 
Suffolk, who had taken no part in the conversation, looking with 
mild surprise at the natural curiosity called a Guardsman of which 
he knew little more than the-other did about the Angles,—when 
Mr. Rich came back triumphant with his daughter. They made a 
curious centre to the room, from which, by this time, the workmen who 
had been placing the picture had disappeared, leaving them alone. 
Frank, the very impersonation of scepticism and critical ignorance, 
stood with his face turned upward to the Angles, and defiance 
and disdain in the very attitude of his feet resentfully planted on the 
polished oaken floor. Suffolk, turning round and round in his fingers 
the rule which one of the workmen had left behind him, stood half a 
step behind, looking at Frank, with the faintest of smiles on his face, 
and that curious faculty of seeing, which never deserts a true painter, 
somehow making itself visible in his eyes. He was not studying the 
figure which thus defiantly posed before him, and yet there was an 
amusing consciousness of the pose, and of all expressed by it, in his 
look. Frank was so unaware of this, and Laurie, as he recognised 
it, became so divided between sympathy with his brother and amuse- 
ment with his friend, that the three faces made a very curious group ; 
and so Nelly Rich thought as she came into the room, not knowing 
why it was that her father had brought her here. She was followed 
by the entire party, Mrs. Rich leading the way, and leaning her sub- 
stantial weight on Edgbaston’s arm. She had but a minute to notice 
the group, but it made an impression on her; and curiously enough, 
—or, perhaps not curiously,—Nelly’s sympathies fixed upon Frank 
in the moment she had to identify him. The others were laughing at 
him, and he was young and single-handed, and,—so handsome. 
Nelly Rich piqued herself upon being intellectual and fond of art; 
and yet it was neither the painter nor the amateur that caught her 
eyes; it was the ignorant, unintellectual, handsome, young Guards- 
man, which no doubt was quite natural in a way. 

She gave a cry of wonder and delight when she saw the picture ; 
but the kind father, to whom that cry was music, had made a mistake 
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by bringing the party with him. After the first outburst Nelly 
retreated, and was silent. She was not the kind of Nelly Rich whom 
either Frank or Laurie Renton had expected to see. Anything more 
unlike the portly, comely mother who came in after her, sweeping her 
gorgeous skirts all over the brown oak floor, could not be conceived. 
Nelly was very small; she had the figure and the foot of a fairy ; 
and how her dark, clear, olive complexion,—her hair so dark as to be 
almost black,—her brilliant dark brown eyes,—could have been de- 
rived from the two ruddy, roundabout people beside her, was a puzzle 
to everybody. She might have been a fairy changeling, but that her 
small figure was perfect in form, and instinct with life, health, and 
activity. She was as plainly dressed as her mother was gorgeous, 
with a black gown and knots of crimson ribbons, like a Spaniard, 
which, indeed, was the most becoming dress she could have chosen. 
And she was not a timid maiden generally, taking shelter from the 
crowd ; but a creature quite able to express herself and defend her- 
self. Nevertheless she stepped aside as her mother entered on 
Edgbaston’s arm, and said not a word more about the picture. The 
party invaded the music-room, filling it with noise and movement. 
The scene was changed. It was no longer a retired, half-solemn 
place, full of associations of the past, and one soft, pleasant sug- 
gestion of the present conveyed by the fresh flowers, the instruments, 
the little easel, and the book, which harmonised everything; but 2 
show place, with vulgar sightseers and a vulgar showman,—vulgar, 
though the visitors came of blood to which no objection could be 
taken. They gazed at the painted window, and at the carved oak, 
and at the pictures, alike with suppressed yawns, and referred 
stealthily to their watches, wondering when luncheon would be 
announced. Suffolk, who was the only stranger whom no one knew, 
stood aside, and looked on with a certain indignation. His picture, 
newly placed, newly arrived,—a picture which Academicians had 
condescended to praise, and the ‘‘ Sword”’ had noticed favourably,— 
should have been, no one could doubt, the chief thing to be noticed ; 
but what the newcomers did was to cast a careless glance at it, and 
say, “Ah! oh! pretty thing, to be sure,” and turn their backs with 
that unspeakable calm of indifference which galls the artist mind 
beyond endurance. ‘Like old Woodland’s style, ain’t it?” said 
Edgbaston, with his glass in his eye. If there was one man or 
painter whom Suffolk regarded with especial contempt it was old 
Woodland! The painter turned to the window stung and smarting all 
over, and tried to look out; and then one of the young men found a 
sketch upon Nelly’s little easel, and went into ecstasies over it. They 
all crowded, a mass of tall heads, to look at it with an interest 
which no one had dreamt of showing in the Angles. ‘“ Parcel of 
empty-hcaded coxcombs!” Suffolk said to himself; and then certain 
reflections overtock him as to the kind of people who were likely to 
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see his work where it was now placed. Was not the Guardsman the 
very highest ‘possible class of visitor who could come to Richmont ; 
and was this all for which he had spent his brains and his strength ? 
He had turned, and was looking with the most curious wonder and 
contempt upon the group round Nelly’s easel. Could he help being 
contemptuous? The sketch was an unobtrusive little performance, 
pretending nothing, and not meaning much. And it was for such 
eyes as these that he had painted his picture! He was thinking so 
with a certain bitterness when Nelly herself, with a little rush, pene- 
trated the group, and, seizing upon the harmless drawing they were 
gazing at, thrust it before their eyes into a portfolio. 

“It is not worth a glance,” she cried ; ‘it’s a bit of waste paper. 
Oh, for heaven's sake, don’t stare, and make me ashamed of myself 
before Mr. Suffolk! It was the picture you came to see.” 

‘I came because you were coming,” said one of the young men. 

‘‘ Oh, never mind the picture. Come and show us what you have 
here,” said another, laying his hand on the portfolio. This was how 
they talked, with Suffolk looking on. As for Nelly, her cheeks 
grew crimson. She was not, as we have said, a timid maiden; and 
she was given to speaking her mind, as even these gentlemen knew. 

‘“‘Yes,” she said, with her eyes sparkling ; “‘ to be sure, you know 
best. You shall have the portfolio to look at,—art brought down to 
the meanest capacity. I might have known that would be the most 
suitable for you; and, Mr. Suffolk, come and tell me about it,” she 
said softly, turning to the painter. She held out her hand, that he 
might offer her his arm, and led him, in spite of himself, opposite to 
the poor picture which had been so scorned. ‘I want to clear them 
all away, those stupid men,” said Nelly, confidentially. ‘‘I hate young 
men ; they are all so idiotic. Mr. Suffolk, when I look at this I 
could cry, out of envy and spite. How is it you can do it ?—AndI work 
and work and can’t do anything. I would give my head if I could 
paint only that little bit of a tree ; and I suppose you never gave it a 
thought ?” she said, turning the brilliant brown eyes upon him. 
“Tell me about it, please; for it will be my chief friend, and live 
with me all day long.” 

“‘ What am I to tell you, Miss Rich ?”’ said the painter, taken by 
surprise, and yet standing on his dignity still. 

And then Nelly gazed at the Angles for at least a minute in silence, 
holding his arm. ‘ It does not matter,” she said, at last, with a long- 
drawn breath of satisfaction,—‘‘I shall learn it all from their faces. 
You must know, I live in this room, and they will never ask me what 
they are to tell me. I shall find out all their story in little bits. That one 
is quite happy, to have so much change and variety, and to feel himself 
in Rome,—you painted him when you were happy,,Mr. Suffolk ; and 
that one is thinking of home,—something had happened to you then. 
I shall find it all out by degrees. Those men don’t find themselves 
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so happy as they thought they would be over the portfolio,” she 
broke off suddenly, with a little laugh; ‘but please to remember I 
have got eyes, and there are other people besides Guardsmen who 
come here sometimes. Mamma, I hear the bell for luncheon ; please 
take all those men away.” 

‘“You must not be shocked with Nelly, Mr. Suffolk,” said Mrs. 
Rich. ‘I have told her all about your charming little wife, so she 
knows she need not be afraid to speak to you; and that’s her way, 
making up all that nonsense about the pictures she likes. I think it 
looks perfectly charming, now that it is in its place. Nelly, this is 
Mr. Renton, whom I told you of. He is such a friend of Mrs, 
Severn’s; and this is Mr. Frank Renton; neighbours of ours, you 
know, when they are at home, and cousins to that nice Miss Westbury 
you made acquaintance with the other day,—such a nice, lady-like 
girl, But I hear the bell. Iam sure you must all be quite hungry 
after your long drive.” 

‘Yes, come along,” said Mr. Rich; ‘‘ come along, and let us have 
something to eat. Nothing like art for giving one an appetite. I am 
as hungry as a hunter. All with getting up Suffolk’s lovely picture! 
Gem of my collection, I call it, though I have half-a-dozen Crowquills 
down-stairs, which I'll show you after lunch. Come along, gentlemen. 
As for Nelly, you know, and the painter, they'll follow. Ladies and 
men of genius don’t want to eat like us common mortals. Come 
along, come along,” said the millionaire, his voice dying off in the 
passage. The two Rentons, who had just been presented to Nelly, 
stood by her, waiting till she led the way; and Nelly, for her part, 
had no inclination to lead the way. She had got rid of “ those stupid 
men,” and she was rather in the humour for a little talk. 

‘“* Now they’re gone , one can breathe,” she said, with complimentary 
confidentialness. ‘‘ We need not go down just yet. Please, Mr. 
Renton, tell me about the Severns. You are grand people, and I 
don’t suppose Miss Westbury would like it if I quoted her as an 
acquaintance ; but I may ask about the Severns. Do you know 
them too?” 

‘‘T have only seen them once,” said Frank; ‘but I don’t think 
you do Mary Westbury justice. I am sure she would be charmed—” 

‘‘ Tell me about the Severns, please,” said Nelly, with a little wave 
of her hand. 

Then there was a pause, which nobody could have explained. 
Laurie, it is true, knew very well why it was that he, excited and 
confused as he was, should feel himself unable to speak of the 
padrona; but why could not Frank answer so simple a question ? 
In the meanwhile Frank, on his side, saw suddenly before him, 
as in a vision, that picture of Alice standing in the doorway, with 
all the shadows round her, and felt his lips sealed, and could not 
speak. 
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‘If these gentlemen will not tell me anything,” said Nelly, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Suffolk, speak,—I’m sure you know them too.” 

‘‘T have only seen them once,” repeated Frank, hastily. ‘ Miss 
Severn plays like,—St. Cecilia. I have not heard anything like her 
playing for a hundred years.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Nelly, shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘here is one fact 
elicited by dint of inquiry. Miss Severn,—that is, I suppose, Alice, 
who was a little darling when I saw her last,—plays. I don’t care 
so much for playing as I ought to do. And I wanted to hear of the 
padrona and all the little ones. Couldn’t you tell me anything more, 
Mr. Renton? Yes, I call her the padrona too. Mr. Severn used to 
give me a lesson sometimes,—not for money, but for love. It may 
seem strange to you,” said Nelly, demurely, ‘‘ but he was fond of me. 
And I am fond of her, and all of them. And Alice plays! I suppose 
that is all one could ever get out-of a man. If any one asks you 
about me, Mr. Frank Renton, I know exactly what you will say: 
‘Miss Rich,—draws.’ It is nice to be so concise, but oh, tell me 
about my pretty padrona, please!” cried Nelly, clasping her hands 
together, and turning appealing eyes to Laurie. It was almost more 
than Laurie’s composure could bear, for it was just at the moment 
after he had made his discovery, and was waiting to know what was 
to be done with him ; and his heart was, so to speak, in his mouth. 

“She is as pretty as ever,” said Lauric, in that strange tone of 
suppressed emotion, which makes itself almost more distinctly appa- 
rent than the plainest confession of feeling; ‘‘ and I don’t think I 
could tell you how good she is. Suffolk knows her. We cannot 
trust ourselves to speak of the padrona,”’ said Laurie, nervously, 
—‘ we people who live about the Square.” 

And then Suffolk said something to the same purport in words, but 
in so different a tone as to throw the thrill in Laurie’s voice into 
fuller relief. And Nelly looked at him full in the face, not disguising 
the little gleams of discernment, half surprise, half mischief, in her 
eyes. This was the only sign about her of inferior breeding. She 
had not sufficient delicacy to conceal the enlightenment his tone had 
given her. She looked at him so that he felt he was discovered, and 
his face flamed with the sudden consciousness ; and then she turned 
to Frank, who was the particular mouse with which at the moment 
Nelly felt disposed to play. 

“This room must have been made on purpose for Miss Severn, 
who plays,” she said. ‘‘I should think anybody who was musical 
would be in paradise here. There is the organ and the piano, and in 
that closet there are harps, and sackbuts, and dulcimers, and all kinds 
of music. I shall ask Alice Severn to come to see me, and Mr. Frank 

Renton shall come too, and hear her—play.” 

“T ask no better,” said Frank, responding to the challenge as 

became a Guardsman. And Nelly took them down-stairs, leaving 
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the two graver, preoccupied men to follow, and making Frank her 
partner by some subtle sleight of hand. He was very much at home 
at Richmont before the day was over. Even Laurie remarked the 
rising flirtation, and laughed to himself in the midst of his own 
excitement, at the possibility of his brother's fortune coming in so 
easy away. And his friends congratulated him on his success, and 
pledged him in bumpers when they got home. ‘TI tell you, my boy, 
she has cartloads of tin,” said Edgbaston. ‘‘ Better that than going 
out to India.” And as for Frank, he did not deny to himself that on 
the whole, notwithstanding Laurie’s undignified aspect, and Mr. 

tich’s soap-boiling,—or cheese-mongering,—which was it ?—he had 
spent a very pleasant day. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
BROTHERLY ADVICE. 


Next day, however, Frank Renton was full of many thoughts. 

I doubt whether it is in my power to give any clear impression of 
the reflections naturally produced in a young man’s mind by the first 
suggestion of marrying money. In ordinary cases, marriage is not the 
object set before the youth,—the purpose contemplated from the begin- 
ning of an acquaintance. He is attracted by some stranger, whose name 


he never heard before perhaps, and of whose existence, previous to the 
eventful hour which brought them together, he had no knowledge. 
Chance or inclination brings them together. Then the germ warms, 
quickens, bursts into flower. Love comes spontancous, unsought, per- 
haps almost unwelcome, and marriage becomes but a necessary accident 
in its course. But to approach that idea of marriage in cold blood, and 
without any soft compulsion of feeling, is a very different matter. It 
is a thing which women are called upon to do every day; but it is 
not so inevitable among men. It had been brought before Frank 
in what seemed a very distinct way. True, Nelly Rich was a little 
flirt, almost confessedly avenging herself on the world for her 
father’s uncomfortable position, and the spurns her family endured, 
by doing as much harm as she could among the men who ate Mr. 
Rich’s dinners and laughed at him. She had no mercy upon them 
and more than one, within the knowledge even of the battalion at 
Royalborough, who had supposed themselves sure of Nelly and her 
fortune, had been ignominiously turned off when the crisis came. 
This very fact naturally made Frank think the more of the impression, 
which all his comrades informed him he had produced. Fifty thou- 
sand pounds down, and some further share in all probability when 
the father and mother died, not to speak of Nelly herself,—pretty, 
and bright, and amusing, and clever, as she was! The idea, as was 
natural, awoke many reflections in the young soldier’s mind. I have 
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said that he had not suffered by his father’s death ; but yet had ho 
meant to remain in his present position at home, no doubt Frank 
would have shared in the disadvantages which his brothers had felt 
so keenly ; and to have it in his power at twenty to secure his own 
comfort for life without any particular trouble was a dazzling pros- 
pect. It is not to be supposed by this that Frank had developed at 
so early an age the mercenary instincts of a fortune-hunter. On the 
contrary, the good things which the gods seemed thus to have placed 
within his reach, gave him a shock rather thin a thrill of satisfaction. 
He had no wish to marry,—to plunge into serious life at his age, and 
give up the wayward ways of youth. The idea would never have 
entered his mind had he been left to himself. But when a young 
man sees such a golden apple nodding at him from an accessible 
bough, and thinks he has but to put forth his hand and secure to 
himself at one stroke all the advantages of wealth, the sensation is a 
startling one. He went about thoughtful for two days, turning it 
over and over in his mind. It is true he did not think very much about 
Nelly. She was very nice, very jolly, and a man necd not fear to have 
a dull companion for life whom duty called upon to marry Mr. Rich’s 
daughter; but the truth was that she did not count for very much 
in the matter. Frank was honest with himsclf, and affected no 
delusion on that subject; but then he had heard of people marrying 
money all his life without any particular reprobation. Many men 
had done it, as he knew, who got on very well with their wives, and 
made admirable husbands. Indeed, as Frank reflected to himself, 
with the mild cynicism which was inseparable from the kind of 
education he had gone through, marriage was one of the things in 
which there must be many mixed motives. Love, of course, was all 
very well to romance about; but love could not be, never was, the 
only thing taken into account, except indeed by fools. If it was 
mere love you married for, of course you did it in the style of King 
Cophetua, and scorned the consequences. But few men went so far 
as that. There were questions of income and settlements, and how 
people were to live, which came in along with the purest affection, 
and brought marriage,—necessarily,—into the same category with all 
other human affairs. Edgbaston, for instance, as everybody knew, 
had been desperately in love with Fanny Trent, who married old 
Oatley, the brewer, after all. Edgbaston himself, in a melting moment, 
had told the story to Frank. ‘I’ve got nothing but mortgages to 
look forward to,” the young lord said, “and of course I knew that 
was how it must end. I had only a shabby old coronet to offer her, 
and Oatley was a bag of money. Poor Fanny! I don’t think she 
liked it any more than I did; but what can a fellow do when circum- 
stances are dead against him?” That was how it happened in 
ordinary life. Even when a man was as fond of a woman as he 
could be, still he must take other matters into account,—how they 
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were to live, what provision was to be made for the future, and » 
hundred other details about connections and position and the like, 
Therefore, whatever your feelings might be, Fyank argued with him- 
self, marriage was always a matter of mixed motives; and to reject 
a rich alliance which had nothing particularly disagreeable in it, or 
indeed to put aside the thought of it, as if marriage was not one of 
the things to be calculated about and carefully considered in all its 
bearings, was simple folly. He had never thought so deeply on any 
subject, his profession and general circumstances being rather against 
any very lively exercise of his mental faculties. This question of 
Nelly Rich cost him two days’ painful deliberation. To have her and 
to suspend his negotiations about India and the marching regiment, 
and to strike out a shorter path instead to wealth and ease and com- 
fort—or not tohave her! It even interfered with his sleep, though he 
was so young and healthy. It was not a matter on which he could con- 
sult any one, and this increased the difliculty tenfold. Even as to 
Edgbaston, though he was so good a fellow, Frank had sufiicient deli- 
cacy to feel that if he should hereafter marry a woman about whom he 
had thus consulted his friend, he could never allow that friend to enter 
the house in which his wife should be supreme. If she ever became 
his wife it would be indispensable that no living creature should 
know how he had once questioned and doubted. Frank might be 
susceptible to worldly motives, as most people are ; but he was full of 
honourable feeling all the same. He might marry money, but no one 
should ever be able so much as to hint to the woman who brought it 
that it was not her he loved best. He would do all a man could to 
love her if he did marry her; and he would breathe his secret to no 
one. And thus he turned his difficulty over and over in his mind, 
and denied himself the comfort of friendly counsel on the subject, 
which indeed was as high an evidence of the young man’s honourable 
feeling as could well be desired. 

But his reasonings with himself were far from being successful. 
His arguments, like those of philosophy, were irrefutable, but 
produced no conviciion. The more clearly he saw that it was 
expedient for him to seize so unusual an opportunity, and secure 
his own prospects for life, the more unwilling did he feel to take 
the first necessary steps. India suddenly acquired an attraction 
for Frank which it had never had before. Tiger hunts, warlike expe- 
ditions,—all the pomp and circumstance of Eastern life,—suddenly 
gleamed up in his imagination as contrasted with the tame amusements 
and monotonous life at home. Yes, home had been very pleasant 
before any other visions came. Hunting and fishing and boating, and 
going to balls, are very agrecable modes of filling up a young man’s 
time, and leave him little leisure to think, what is the good of it all. 
But if by any chance that question should penetrate through the maze 
of pleasures, it cither has to be answered or it leaves an unpleasant 
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echo among sounds otherwise most agreeable. Frank had made a 
virtue of necessity after his father’s death, and had compelled himself 
to ask and to find an answer to this demand. After all there was no 
good except amusement in it. He was a lovely spectacle,—he was 
modestly aware,—on state occasions in his grand uniform; but 
these occasions were but few, and there would still be heaps of men 
left to hunt the foxes and fish the rivers of England after he was 
gone. Aman who remained and, grew old and yet was never any- 
thing more than a beautiful Guardsman, was not an imposing being. 
And the money he might marry was not enough to give him occu- 
pation and a solemn status in the country. Had it been fifty 
thousand a year indeed, that would have been as good as a profes- 
sion; for of course it would have involved estates to manage, and a 
hundred things to do; but fifty thousand down, though it would 
make him extremely comfortable, would leave him as ornamental and 
useless as ever. And India was all novel and fresh and full of excite- 
ment ;—troops to lead, mutinies to quell for anything he knew, prin- 
cipalities to conquer perhaps,—shawls, diamonds, tigers, everything 
new. Frank had a hard time of it with all these thoughts. And 
once or twice there did actually spring up before him, quite uncalled- 
for, among his serious reflections, the shadowy apparition of that door- 
way with its curtains, and the young face looking through. That 
had nothing to do with it, you may well say,—less than nothing ; but 
yet it had a sort of confusing effect on the young man’s intellect, 


and added a perplexity the more. The way in which he finally 
extricated himself from the maze, and saw daylight at last, is one 
which, I suppose, few people would divine, and which could have 
occurred only to a younger brother in conscious possession of many 
qualities, both intuitive and the result of experience, which provi- 
dence had denied to the rest of his family. He wrote a letter to his 
brother Laurie ; and this is what the young Machiavel said ;— 


“My pear Lavurie,— 

‘“‘ You will be surprised I don’t doubt when you see what I 
am writing to you about. Perhaps you will think it is not the part 
of the younger to advise the elder; but if we don’t hang together, 
and do the best we can for each other, what are we, under our 
present circumstances, to do? Iam not quite as old as you are, 
but perhaps I have been thrown more into the world. You have 
always taken to artists, and those kind of people, you know, who 
are out of the tide, and have queer notions ; beside being,—no offence 
intended,—of a different sphere from us. You think, on the other hand, 
that we are an empty-headed set, and perhaps you are not far wrong; 
but a fellow picks up a great many wrinkles even among men that 
are stupid enough to look at,—don’t you see ?—when they've got 
some knowledge of the world. 
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«‘ The fact is Iam beating about the bush a little, because I don’t 
very well know how to begin what I’ve got to say. It is just this. 
You must have noticed the other day when you were at Richmont 
how favourable everybody was to you and to me. Of course, one 
does not care for the opinion of an old beggar like Rich. But his 
wife isn’t at all so bad, and the girl, on the whole, is very nice. I 
assure you frankly I do think so. She’s a clever little thing, and 
decidedly pretty and amusing too, and fond of pictures, and that 
sort of thing, so that there would be a sympathy between you. To 
say it out plump, my opinion is that she is the very sort of girl you 
ought to marry. It is not everybody that would suit you. You want 
some one that has money, and yet doesn’t stand upon her money; 
and that would not be conventional or stuck-up, but take your 
friends along with yourself, and make up her mind to it. Now Nelly 
Rich has no right to be stuck-up; and yet she’s nice, and looks 
nice, and we Rentons are well enough known to marry anybody we 
please. As for the father, I don’t think you need mind about him. 
He is very liberal and hospitable, and ready to throw his money 
about in buckets-full, and that always tells. People may snigger a‘ 
him, but they'll go to his house all the same. And you may marry a 
girl, you know, without marrying her father too. The mother is not 
at all so bad. She’s motherly, and that sort of thing. And Nelly 
has fifty thousand pounds. I can't tell you how much I have been 
thinking of it since that day. The fellows here have all advised me 
to go in for it myself, but I'm rather too young to marry ; and besides 
I think it would suit you far better than me. I have my profession, 
and I can do very well for a few years on my allowance, especially 
in India, where there is double pay. But you,—forgive me, my 
dear Laurie,—have always been a fellow to talk, you know, and to do 
things for other people. I don’t think you're the man to make your 
way in the world, and I can’t help feeling that to have a nice wife 
who would take an interest in your pursuits, and a nice steady 
income that would keep you out of anxiety, would be the very thing 
for you. Ihave made every inquiry, and as far as I can make out, 
Nelly Rich is not what you would call a flirt. She is fond of a little 
fun, and I like her for that ; and when a man is cheeky, they say she 
leads him on till he makes a fool of himself; but no sensible fellow 
would object toa girl for having a little spirit. She is very good- 
tempered, and no end of fun; and very clever at drawing, and every- 
thing of that kind. She doesn’t go in for music, but neither do you; 
and she’s the sort of girl that would travel with you, and work with 
you, and make an ass of herself about pictures and old churches and 
rubbish, just as much as you would, I think, on my word, Lauric, 
it’s the very thing for you. 

‘“« Anyhow, old fellow, you won't take it amiss my having put it 
into your head? It weuld be a most sensible thing to do; and I feel 
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sure aman might get quite fond of Nelly Rich, were he totry. I 
suppose it is because the Manor is'so near that they are so friendly 
to us. As soon as mamma is well enough I'll make her call. She'll 
do it at once when she knows what depends on it. And if you play 
your cards at all well, you are as sure of success as anything can be. 
And then you would not need to give up any of your friends. She 
was as pleased with that painter-fellow the other day as if he had 
been a prince. And you remember how she talked about the people 
in Fitzroy Square. The more I think of it, the more it seems provi- 
dential for you. My dear fellow, go in and win. I should have 
recommended her to Ben, had Ben been within knowledge. But she 
will suit you much better than she would have suited him. And it 
will be a real comfort to think that one of us is saved from the wreck, 
whether the others sink or swim. 


The Music-room. 


“Yrs. afiec., 
“EF. Renton.” 


This was Frank's grand device for utilising Nelly’s fortune, and 
yet preserving his own freedom. Laurie only received the letter when 
he was in the midst of his preparations for going to Italy, and he 
threw it aside with a painful smile. But our Guardsman knew nothing 
about his brother’s preoccupied mind, and, satisfied that he had done 
the best for everybody, laid aside the subject, and went upon his 
way as usual. He was rather anxious for Laurie's answer, it is true ; 
but then there are often irregularities in family correspondence, and 
Laurie might think it best to leave it until they met. As it happened 
Frank did not even visit his mother for the next ten days ; and Mary 
Westbury, who was his home correspondent, was so full of the news 
of an unexpected visit from Ben, that she quite omitted to mention 
Laurie’s intimation, which came immediately after, of his intended 
departure. So that Frank had actually no information about his 
brother when he went on the following Saturday to dine at Richmont. 


CHAPTER XXAXII. 
THE MUSIC-ROOM. 


Frank was alone on his second expedition to Richmont, which was 
a satisfaction to him. He was full of his scheme, and anxious to see 
how the land lay, and what Laurie’s prospects might be should he 
make up his mind to “ go in” for the fifty thousand pounds. And 
he was quite willing to divert himself in the society of his future 
sister-in-law. The invitation had a family aspect altogether, he 
thought ; and, instead of returning to his quarters, he had made his 
arrangements to go home for the Sunday, and rouse his mother to 
such steps as were practicable for securing Lauric’s advantage. 
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Frank left Royalborough with all the lively zest of a matchmaker, 
pleased with himself and his own generosity, and rather elated on 
his brother’s account. Fifty thousand pounds !—two thousand five 
hundred a year, and always the prospect of something coming at the 
end of the seven years’ probation! For a man who had no expensive 
tastes, and whose whole soul was wrapped up in pictures, it was a 
fortune! He could dabble in paint as much as he liked, and his wife 
could help him; and they could travel about as much as they liked, 
and go to all the pretty places that took their fancy. There was no 
one to whom he could have said as much in actual words; but the 
feeling in his mind was, that if anybody had ever originated a better 
plan, he’d like to hear of it. Ben had turned up, as Mary Westbury’s 
letter told him ; and no doubt Ben would make his way in the world. 
And as for himself, Frank thought that there was no particular fear ; 
but Laurie was the feeble one of the family, the one most likely to 
do little, to spend his strength for nought, or waste his own life for the 
advantage of others. And nothing could be so good for him as to be 
thus put on a comfortable shelf out of harm’s way at the very begin- 
ning of his career. He was fond of Laurie, as most people were ; 
and it pleased him as much in his brotherliness as in his vanity to 
take Laurie thus in hand and be the one to provide for him. This time 
it was to dinner he was going at Richmont, and he had written to 
the Manor to beg his mother to send over the dog-cart for him and 
his portmanteau. The millionaire’s house was beginning to be lit up 
in all its windows when he drove along the avenue; the lights in it 
sparkled like fairy lamps in the blue, spring twilight ; and when he 
entered the great hall he was informed that nobody had come down- 
stairs yet, and that the dinner had been made an hour later in con- 
sequence of some one else who was to arrive by the train. 

‘‘The young ladies is in the music-room, sir,” the butler said 
respectfully, being himself a native of Berks, and feeling that the 
advent of a Renton was an honour to the house; ‘‘and I was to tell 
you as tea is served in the drawing-room.” 

‘Oh, I'll join the young ladies,” said Frank, lightly, thinking of 
Nelly only, his sister-in-law that was to be. No doubt some one 
must be with her, but that did not matter. Indeed, on the whole, it 
was so much the better, for it would not be becoming to flirt, execpt 
in the very mildest way, with a girl who was going to be your 
brother’s wife. He ran up-stairs, telling the man he knew the way, 
and thus making a daring leap into intimacy such as he would never 
have dreamed of had he taken time to think. But his own plan had 
taken possession of him. Ofcourse she was going to be his sister-in- 
law, and it would be absurd to stand upon ceremony. Thus Frank, 
being unused to the excitement of so much thinking, was carried away 
by it, and took his own imaginations for granted. As he ran up- 
stairs, however, his ear was caught by the sound of the organ, a 
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sound which had not been heard in Beecham so long as he had known 
the house, and to which Richmont, according to Nelly’s description, 
was as little accustomed. The music seemed to fill the place, swelling 
through the stairs and passages, which were full of the darkness and 
stillness of the approaching night. Frank stood still to listen, and 
then went on with a surprised face, and with a new thrill in his heart. 
It was surely the same sonata he had heard softly breathing out of the 
dark drawing-room that night he had visited Fitzroy Square. Who 
could be playing? Could there be two girls in the world who 
had the same power, the same feeling for music, the same subtle 
sentiment, and expressive strength ? But then how did he know 
at all that it was a girl who was playing? It might be some old 
music-master, one of the sort of people whom Nelly loved. ll 
the same, it had the effect of subduing his steps, and making his 
approach much less confident and unembarrassed. He lingered,—he 
thought of going back,—he felt himself a coxcomb and presumptuous 
animal. And yet he went on, led partly by the force of the impulse 
which was still upon him, and partly allured by the dulcet and 
harmonious sound to which he was so susceptible. He knocked at 
the door, but his summons was unheard in the midst of the music. 
Then he opened it softly, and went in. There was no light in 
the room except the pale twilight, which marked out every line of 
the windows, and the glimmering of the painted glass at the end 
by which he entered. He seemed to step out of the real world 
altogether into an enchanted place when he crossed that dark- 
ling threshold. The gilded organ-pipes caught a certain faint 
reflection, and under that dim shimmer sat a shadow, which was 
playing ; while in the centre window, in the bay, looking out, as it 
seemed, into the night, another shadow, light and small as a fairy, 
stood listening or musing. The opposite wall of the room, and the 
picture which was so bright in the daylight, had retreated altogether 
into the gloom; and the painted window hung as if suspended in the 
air ; and all the solid wall in which it was set, and the dark oak carving 
under it, had receded into obscurity. Frank stood with his hand 
on the door, and held his breath. He felt at once like a fool and like 
an intruder, not knowing who they were whose privacy he was 
invading, and having no right whatever to be there even had he been 
sure it was Nelly who stood in the window. He had burst into her 
particular privacy unannounced the second time he had been in the 
house! _ But Frank was bewitched, and stood still, blotting himself 
out as small as possible against the door. 

But either the door had creaked or her quick ear had caught some 
sound of movement, for Nelly Rich turned round suddenly. She was not 
so absorbed in the music as the player was, or as Frank would have 
been had ho been listening in a legitimate and proper way. Her 
mind was divided between that and a great many other thoughts, and 
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gave but a partial attention to the sounds which filled the room. 
When she saw that another shadow had intruded into her retirement, 
Nelly gave a little cry, and flitted like a ghost towards the door. 

‘Who is there ?”’ she cried with a sharpness which struck in just at 
® pianissimo passage, and startled the player as well as the intruder. 
The music ceased with a kind of long-drawn wail, and the musician 
too gave a little scream. Frank would have been thankful if the old 
oak floor had suddenly opened and swallowed him up. 

‘*A thousand pardons,” he cried ;—*‘it is I, Miss Rich ;—Frank 
fenton. I don’t know how to explain my intrusion. Pray forgive 
ine. I was told I should find you here,—and then the music ;—I 
have not a word to say for myself. Pardon !—that is all.” 

‘* Was it papa who told you you would find me here ?” said Nelly. 
“It is just like him. But, Mr. Renton, I am not papa, and I admit 
nobody but my friends to this room,—especially in the dark,” she 
added, with a quiver of coming laughter, which reassured Frank. 
He sank down upon his knee, as she stood with her arms extended, 
2metaphorically thrusting him away. 

““What can I say for myself?” said Frank. ‘I am a wretched 
sinner, not worthy to be admitted as a friend. Let me come in asa 
captive, like one of your Angles ; or as a beggar, or Don't be too 
hard upon me. The evil is done. The mortal has crossed the 
threshold of fairyland. Let him stay.” ; 

‘ Alice, advise me,” cried Nelly, turning to the silent figure at the 
piano. ‘Shall we let him stay?” 

So it was Alice! Something had told him so the instant he recog- 
nised that sonata. Now he turned his head towards her in the gloom, 
breathless, awaiting heranswer. Alice, however, made no reply. She 
only returned to her organ, and took up her pianissimo passage. I 
cannot tell how she intimated her pleasure to the slave on the other 
side of the wall who “ blew;” but, anyhow, she took it up where 
she had left off, and the soft, delicious sounds, the very voice of the 
darkness and stillness, whispered over the two darkling, undiscernible 
figures,—one standing, one knecling, in the gloom. A certain soft 
thrill of consciousness, half comic, half sentimental, moved Nelly. 
No doubt it had been partly in jest that Frank had put himself on his 
knees; but might it not be partly in earnest, too? Frank, for his 
part, had forgotten Nelly’s very existence. It seemed natural to him 
to listen thus to such astrain. He was not intellectual, and could have 
heard the finest poctry in the world unmoved. All his pretty senti- 
ments about fairyland, etcetera, were also the most superficial words; 
but the music seized upon, mastered him, put a soul into the young 
soldier. He turned half towards the instrument, kneeling, and uncon- 
scious that he was kneeling. To him it was poetry, art, passion, 
imagination, all in one. And Alice went on playing softly as in a 
dream ; and the remaining rays of half light gradually extinguished 
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themselves, till even the two shadows at the door became scarcely 
discernible, and the organ pipes faded into obscurity. It was a 
curious situation altogether, but only Nelly was aware of it. To her 
the fact was very evident that a handsome young Guardsman, still 
kneeling on one knee, as to his sovereign, was before her; that twi- 
light was settling down into night; that Mr. Frank Renton was a 
stranger; and that it was time to dress. Something prevented her 
from speaking, and cutting short the music; but her impatient mind 
having got over the first charm, began to grow weary, and long for a 
change. She could not make out how it was that the musician went 
on, unfatigued with all those lingering notes. ‘‘That’s the same 
thing over again,” Nelly said to herself, not being so fond of music 
as she ought to have been, as may easily be perceived. She glided 
back to the window, at last; and Frank, roused by her motion, rose 
from his reverential attitude. He knew that Alice could not stop till 
the movement had come to an end; and was not impatient, but 
absorbed in the lovely harmony. But after a while the thought stole 
into even his mind that it would be best to get as much into the light 
as possible, and he followed Nelly to the window. There was 2 
glimmering of the park visible outside, and, what was more to the 
purpose, a great expanse of blue sky and stars. And in the room 
there was the painted window, hanging in the air like a picture 
worked in jewels, suspended without visible support ; and the music 
—and the two girls ;—even a poet could not have objected to all the 
accessories of the scene. 

‘‘ Thanks, Alice, it is lovely,” cricd Nelly; ‘ but all the same for 
the moment, my dear, I am glad it is done; for this is growing very 
ghostly. Mr. Renton, I think I can see that you have come in, 
though you never got permission. Go before us, please, and let us 
know if there are lights in the passages; and if you are good, and do 
everything you are told, we will forgive you for coming in. Alice, 
give me your hand. They are both intoxicated with the music, these 
two,” cried Nelly, as if to herself; ‘‘and Idon’t believe they have any 
eyes to see that window hanging there all by itself. Come along, you 
people, who can hear and can’t see ;—let us get into the light.” 

«* But I can see, too,” said Alice, softly, coming to Nelly’s side. 

“« Ah, you are a painter's daughter,” said Nelly ; “‘ but you would 
need to be a cat to see anything now. Thanks, Mr. Renton. Now 
wait a moment till our eyes are used to the light.” 

“Coming down to the common world again,” said Frank, ‘is 
hard. No one can feel it more than Ido. Take care of that step,— 
even painters themselves cannot always sce.” 

‘I wish the common world were not down so many stairs,” said 
Nelly ; and then they emerged into the light. They were still in 
their morning dresses ; and Frank’s eyes, once more out of the 
darkness, fell upon the fresh, girlish face, the mass of shining hair,— 
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all those tints of rose and lily which belonged to Alice Severn and 
her sixteen years. There was a great deal more expression in Nelly’s 
little brown, sparkling countenance. She had lived a year or two longer 
in reality, a hundred years or so longer in experience. Alice’s face 
lay like an inland lake moved from above, from without, by soft, kiss- 
ing breezes, by beams of sunshine, but not by any movements from 
within. There were no voleanoes underneath, nor quicksands, nor 
sunken rocks. She was very young, and ignorant as a child. That 
want of definite expression which was a trouble to some of her friends, 
to Frank was a beauty. She looked like a saint, or an angel, to his 
eyes. In his worldly-mindedness and curious calculations of what 
he called practical matters, this face disturbed him, experienced man 
of the world as he was. What would she think of his scheme for 
Laurie? The first effect of her presence had been to drive Laurie and 
all his schemes out of his mind. And now the very contrast of her 
innocence brought them all back with a rush. It was not this 
visionary creature concerning whom the plot was laid ;—but Nelly, 
little sprite, who stood by her, a being manifestly of this world 

‘‘T wish Laurie had been here,” cried Frank, abruptly, remember- 
ing his réle. ‘‘He is the only one of our family who has an eye. 
He would have raved about your window, Miss Rich.” 

“That would have been kind of him,” said Nelly, with a slight 
touch of disdain. ‘It was Mr. Laurence Renton you were speaking 
of, Alice. Did you say he had gone away?” 

‘Gone away!” cried Frank with a start, which endangered his 
footing on the stair. 

“To Italy,” said Alice. ‘‘ We wereall sosorry. He went yester- 
day morning, and the night before he came to bid mamma good-bye. 
They say it was quite suddenly that he had made up his mind.” 

“To Italy!’ repeated Frank, in tones of absolute consternation. 
He stopped on the stair as he went down, to apostrophise mentally 
both heaven and earth. Gone! notwithstanding all the plans that 
were making for him. Frank stopped short, so much affected by the 
news that he forgot even the odd appearance that he made, standing 
on the stair. ‘‘ Then how is it to be done,—and who is to do it ?”’ 
was the question that immediately suggested itsclf to his mind. 
Nelly Rich stood and looked up at him through the rails of the stair 
with bright eyes, full of mischief, contemplating his puzzled counten- 
ance. Who was to doit? By this time it seemed a matter of 
conscience to Frank that some Renton should appropriate Nelly and 
her fifty thousand pounds. And Ben was going to America, and 
Laurie had disappeared into the south. His face expressed the live- 
liest perplexity and self-interrogation. Who was to doit? Laurie 
being gone, and Nelly’s fortune still unsecured, was it not necessary 
that he himself, casting all weaker ideas aside, should go in himself 
for the fifty thousand pounds! 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN TUSCANY. 


—_—»—— 


In speaking in a former Number of the system of landlord and tenant 
in England and Ireland, we alluded to the custom under which land is 
held in Tuscany. We may perhaps interest English or Irish agricul- 
turists if we attempt to explain this custom. The words, Land 
Question, as applied to Tuscany, are, it must be confessed, somewhat 
of a misnomer ; for there is no Land Question in Tuscany; no ques- 
tioning about the best mode of arranging matters between the owners 
and the tillers of the soil. The practice which prevails there is in 
direct violation of all the most thoroughly received canons of the science 
of political economy. It is extremely primitive and old-fashioned. It 
is in nowise conducive to progress; but has, on the contrary, a 
strong tendency to keep things agricultural in statu quo ;—as, indeed, 
it has kept them for very many generations. Nevertheless, there is 
no Land Question in Tuscany, because all parties there are perfectly 
agreed to regard this old-fashioned system as the best possible form 
of arrangement of such matters. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, it has seemed to the writer of 
the following pages that some short account of a system combining 
such advantages and disadvantages might not, at the present moment, 
be uninteresting to people engaged in land questions of their own. 

In the first place, it should be explained that, for the purposes of 
this paper, Tuscany may be understood to mean the entire central 
portion of Italy, including the district of which Bologna is the centre, 
as well as a large part of Umbria ; for though Tuscany proper,—the 
region, that is, co-extensive with the late Grand Duchy,—is the true 
home of the system to be explained, and the district in which the 
results of it may be most completely studied, the same arrangements 
prevail almost entirely in the other parts of Italy above-named. 

It may also be stated at once that the peculiar district called the 
‘‘Maremma,”—the lands lying on the seaboard, that is to say, both 
of Tuscany and of the State of the Church,—is an exception in 
respect of its land tenure, as it is in so many other respects, and that 
for a reason which will be presently explained. 

The arrangement that prevails between landlord and farmer in 
Tuscany is called the “‘ mezzeria” system. This word ‘ mezzeria,” 
—penultimate syllable to be pronounced long,—is derived from 
‘‘mezzo,” middle or half, and means the equal division of the produce 
of the soil between the owner and the cultivator of the land. 
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The farms,—poderi,—in Tuscany, and especially around Florence, 
run very small, the idea ruling the division of the land having been 
that each podere should be sufficient to require the labour, and to 
supply the sustenance, of one family of cultivators. Leases are un- 
known. The farmer has no security whatever that the current year 
may not be the last of his tenancy; nor in any case would he have 
any claim on the landowners for the value of improvements or for 
compensation on any ground whatever. But if he reaches St. 
Andrew’s Day, the 30th of November, without legal notice to quit 
having been served on him, he cannot be removed before that day 
twelvemonth. 

No scrap of written agreement could in all Tuscany probably be 
found to exist between landlord and tenant ; but usage is all-powerful 
in defining the terms of the somewhat complex contract. They never 
vary, or vary very slightly, and in quite small and unimportant 
matters; and they are as well known to every man of the agricultural 
class as the Ten Commandments,—and probably much better. 

The following statement is not, perhaps, quite exhaustive on the 
subject ; but it will put the reader in possession of all the most 
important clauses of these unchanging, time-honoured, and unwritten 
contracts. 

The landlord supplies a proper and sufficient dwelling,—casa colo- 
nica,—for his farmer’s family. He supplies the beasts necessary for 
the cultivation of the land, and if cows are kept he supplies them. Ifa 
beast dies, he replaces it. He pays half the expense of such articles 
as carts, ploughs, &c.,—the et-cxtera being a very small one, for 
the implements used on the Tuscan farm are few and of the simplest 
kind; but the cultivator,—contadino in popular language, but colono 
in more accurate and legal language,—is bound to find himself in 
such implements as would more properly be called ‘ tools,”—such as 
spades, pickaxes, &c. It might be supposed that a rule so apparently 
loose as this might lead to disputes and misunderstandings, as it 
would indeed be likely to do among a less simple people, living in a 
less simple stage of agricultural progress. But here no such result 
ever follows. The English agriculturist would at once imagine a 
dozen implements, of which it might be difficult to say whether they 
would fall under the one or the other of the above heads. But the 
Tuscan farmer simply knows none such. Respecting any implement 
which he had ever seen, there would be no doubt or second opinion 
in all Tuscany whether the contadino ought to supply it, or whether 
he was liable to only half the cost of it. Any new plantations,— 
both the labour of making them and the new plants, if it is necessary 
that these should be purchased,—are paid for by the landlord. All 
rates and taxes are paid by the landlord. 

The contadino gives the landlord the absolute and exact half of all 
the produce of the farm. He must not put a grape, or a grain of 
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corn, or a potatoe into his mouth, nor must his child do so; for half 
that grape and half that grain of corn is the property of the landlord. 

This is the theory. But it will be very readily understood that, 
whereas the landlord in practice very generally performs all that 
according to the above statement it is his duty to perform, the per- 
formance on the part of the peasant is much more lax. Of course, 
every peasant and every peasant’s child eats just as many grapes, figs, 
peaches, and such small matters, as he likes, and no landlord would 
dream of making any inquiry into such matters. A class of articles 
entering somewhat more importantly into the category of daily food 
comes next,—such as tomatoes, peas, beans, potatoes, cabbages. All 
these are largely raised on Tuscan farms, and, at least in the vicinity of 
populous towns, are largely sold. The produce of such sales ought to 
be, of course, brought to book, and no doubt are so generally, with 
more or less of exactitude ; and any portion of such crops as the family 
of the contadino may consume ought, in strictness, to be accounted 
for. But it is probably not too much to say that they never are, and 
that hardly any landlord would demand that they should be so 
reckoned. On the other hand, if the owner is resident on his property, 
his servants would simply go into the podere and take whatever they 
needed of such small matters, and the contadino would not dream 
of considering himself in any degree aggrieved. 

Here it may very probably occur to an English reader to remark : 
“What! potatoes, cabbages, beans, grapes? Why, a thrifty, a 
stingy, or a grasping fellow,—phrase it as you will,—might syste- 
matically support his family on such pilferings, and enrich himself 
notably in time by such depredations on his landlord’s property!” 
And to this the only answer is that no such instances occur. Does 
this arise from the superior honesty of the Tuscan peasant ? Hardly 
so. It arises probably ‘more from what we may call the want of 
inventiveness of him. It never strikes him to conceive such a plan 
of operations. He does not do it, because his forefathers did not live 
so and his neighbours don’t live so; and he lives in all respects just 
as they lived and are living. 

Of course in this sort of lax, easy-going practice it will occur that 
here and there a landlord is more vigilant and exacting, and gets the 
name of a hard man; and here and there a peasant is more encroach- 
ing, and gets the name of a bad contadino. And in either case the 
name so earned brings its punishment with it. But these are rare 
exceptions. In the vast majority of instances andlord and contadino 
go on well and harmoniously together. And there would be no 
difficulty in pointing to numerous families of contadini who have lived 
from father to son on the same land for many generations. Instances 
may be found in which they have done so for three centuries! Such 
cases, as might be expected, are to be sought for rather at a distance 
from any of the larger cities than in the vicinity of them. 

VOL. V. MM 
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It will be seen, then, that in the practice of the relationship between 
landlord and farmer, as it exists in Tuscany, a large, loose, and 
liberal practice of give and take, and toleration, is the inevitable rule. 
It is, doubtless, in flagrant contradiction to the laws of political 
economy that it should be so. But those who have had large oppor- 
tunities of observing the results of the arrangement in practice will 
be constrained to admit that it is not without important advantaves 
in another point of view, and regarded with reference to another order 
of ideas. 

Of course there should be, or rather there can be, no such inherent 
incompatibility. Of course, if our notions of political economy are in 
any wise at variance with our notions of what is desirable socially 
and morally, there is error either in one set of notions or in the other. 
And of course we are gradually groping our way towards an accordance 
between them. This is not the place for any attempt at even a sugges- 
tion as to the side on which the error may be ultimately found. It is 
sufficient to assert that the Tuscan plan of land tenure, however it may 
seem to conflict with politico-economical canons, does in truth possess 
very serious advantages of its own. Let us glance at some of them. 

If Canon Girdlestone were suddenly to be translated to a canonry 
in the Duomo of Florence, and if it were possible to conceive such a 
phenomenon, as that under those circumstances, he should still pre- 
serve all his philanthropy. and all his practical energy, the benevolent 
Canon would find his occupation gone! There would be no wrongs 
and miseries of agricultural labourers for him to redress! This is a 
great and extraordinary matter, well worthy of the deep considera- 
tion of Englishmen. We say and believe,—not without very strong 
reasons for our faith,—that England is in social science the foremost 
country in the world, as she unquestionably is in wealth and political 
knowledge. Italy we are accustomed to consider as one of the poorest 
of European nations, and as one of the most backward in every 
department of social science. Yet there is not a tiller of Tuscan soil 
who would not be degraded almost infinitely in the social scale if he 
were condemned to change places with a West-country English 
agricultural labourer! He would find himself, were such a cruel 
metamorphosis accomplished, crushed with an amount of physical 
and social misery, of which, it is no exaggeration to say, he has never 
had any conception. 

Let us look a little at the details of the Tuscan contadino’s lot in 
life and manner of existence. 

He lives with his family. Let those who know our English rustic 
population say how much this fact is worth. If an old man, he has 
his children, and very probably his grand-children, around him. If a 
young man or young maiden, he or she lives under the paternal roof 
as a member of a family, all whose interests and occupations are 
common to the entire family. Think of the value of this last fact! A 
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large family is wealth to a man; and half a dozen stalwart sons and 
strapping daughters make that man to be of all tenants the most 
efficient, and the most desirable. Let the bearing of this fact also be 
weighed. 

And here it may be remarked, obiter, though the circumstance is 
far from insignificant as an illustration of the general argument, that 
the English visitor to Florence must not take exception to the epithets 
applied in the above sentence to the Tuscan rural population, as he 
would be likely to do, if his observation has extended only to the 
urban population of Florence. The change in the type on passing 
the gates of the city is most notable. The artisans of Florence 
cannot be said to be a fine race of men. They are much the reverse. 
But to the contadini of Tuscany the terms “stalwart” and “strapping” 
are well applied. 

There, then, we have the rural family,—father, mother, sons, 
daughters, and grand-children,—living and working together. But 
how about these grand-children? What if half a dozen sons all 
brought home a wife? It will be seen that this suggestion opens 
at once sundry questions far too large to be treated within the 
compass of this paper ;—questions which branch out into some of the 
most difficult and vexed problems in all the domain of social science. 
It must suffice here to observe that the Tuscan peasant is very 
prudent, patient, and forecasting in these matters. He is all, in 
short, that the English peasant is not in this department of conduct. 
The eldest son of a Tuscan peasant family wishes to marry. He will 
wait till a sister is married; so that one female may go out as one 
comes into the family. The younger brothers will recognise the 
preferential right of their elder brother to marry and lay the founda- 
tion of a new family, to be the future dwellers in the ancestral home, 
and till the fields that their forefathers tilled. 

What per contra? Something, certainly. Not very much, probably. 
And certainly nothing of the terrible kind, of which we hear, as 
resulting from the domestic circumstances of our rustic labouring 
population. 

And of course it continually occurs that a part of the inmates of 
the hive has to swarm out and sesk ‘‘ nova regna.”’ 

Now let us look at the dwelling of the rustic family, the “casa 
colonica.” Our social reformers know well all the importance of 
this, and are struggling accordingly to obtain for English field- 
labourers the decency of a couple, or perhaps even the luxury of 
three rooms, with such a sufficient modicum of cubic feet of air in 
them as medical science pronounces not wholly incompatibie with 
the requirements of human lungs. The Tuscan peasant family lives 
in a house with perhaps ten rooms, and odd nooks, and corners, and 
passages, about it, containing in themselves more space than an 
English labourer’s dwelling. The kitchen and dwelling-room has 
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probably more cubic feet of space in it than some four or five model 
cottages! It is a remarkable sort of a place,—not neat,—not tidy, 
—not, perhaps, in the best repair. But there is ample room, and 
ample fresh air;—ample room for the family to be and to eat 
together ; and ample room for all decency and comfort of separation. 

The food of the family is coarse and rough. But from the first of 
January to the last of December, it never occurs to one of them to 
go to bed hungry! It never occurs to one of them to long for more 
food than he can get! A little meat they have probably on most 
days of the week. This is true in the neighbourhood of Florence ; 
but,—as a Tuscan gentleman, conversant with rural affairs, said to 
the present writer,—“ farther away from the city the contadini are 
less gluttonous and more virtuous, and eat meat perhaps only on 
Sundays and holidays.” Coffee is a luxury for festive occasions. 
Tea they never see; and milk they never use; and would touch 
neither, if they had any quantity of them at command. Bread, wine, 
and oil, are the staple of the Tuscan peasant’s diet, diversified with 
vegetables and fruit, and rarely wanting a few eggs for a “ frittata.” 

With the earliest morning light, generally before the sun has peeped 
above the horizon, the family go forth to their labour, and often they 
return from the field long after he has set. But during the hot 
months they repose, two, three, or perhaps four hours, during the 
heat of the day. But whether they go to their work early or late,— 
whether the noontide rest be longer or shorter,—there is no master 
to tell them that they should have been earlier, or should have 
worked longer or harder. Task work they do not know. And let 
those who do know what task work is, meditate on the significance 
of that! Think of the difference between the lot of the man, who 
goes day after day to his allotted task, in the result of which he has 
no sort of interest whatever; and that of the labourer who, working 
as one of a family for the common interest, feels that every stroke 
of spade or hoe is for the bettering of him and his! 

The Tuscan peasant labours when he likes, and how he likes. Of 
course he could not change the order and method of cultivation on 
the farm without consultation with his landlord. And in practice, he 
would no more think of innovating on the routine of his forefathers, 
than he would think of altering the course of the seasons. And of 
course systematic idleness would soon show itself in the condition 
of the farm, and in the landlord’s returns, and the ‘bad contadino” 
would get notice to quit. But lazy and idle as the Italian urban 
population have the reputation of being, and are, the Tuscan con- 
tadino is rarely other than an industrious and hard-working man. 

In some respects, perhaps, his mode of life may be rougher than 
that of his English fellow. And Hodge, in his hob-nailed boots, 
would perhaps sneer at the Tuscan peasant going to his labour in 
the fields bare-footed. But let Hodge wait till the first “testa” day, 
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Sunday or other, comes round, and then see which will turn out the 
smartest. And our friend Hodge’s sneer at the Italian bare-feet would 
be more than repaid by the Tuscan’s discovery that the Englishman 
had not so much as a single string of pearls for his wife’s neck! 

Enough has been said to show that the lot and life of the man who 
cultivates the soil of wealthy Devon, are infinitely below those of the 
man who tills the hills and valleys of poor Tuscany ; and it is wholly 
impossible to doubt that this is so by virtue of the ‘‘ mezzeria,” or 
half and half system. There are many men who would say that the 
advantages that have been above set forth, are abundantly sufficient 
to prove that this system is to be preferred to any other, let the 
drawbacks of it be what they may. But let us examine what these 
drawbacks may be supposed to be. 

It may probably be admitted that the system is adverse to agri- 
cultural progress. It will be much questioned also whether it is 
economical. Does it succeed in obtaining as large a return from the 
land as the system of reut? But here arises the question, What does 
the enquirer contemplate as the return from the land? Does he 
mean simply the return to the landowner? Even if so, it may be 
doubted whether in the generality of cases a thousand acres would 
produce more to the English landlord who lets it at a rack-rent, than 
it does to the Tuscan proprietor, whose land is cultivated under the 
“mezzeria” system. Does the English landlord get a rent equivalent 
to more than the value of half the produce of the land? The Tuscan 
owner, no doubt, gets less than the value of the half, which in strict- 
ness he ought to get. ; 

And this brings us to the consideration of the effect the ‘‘mezzeria” 
system may be supposed to have on the morality of the peasant class 
who live under it. It has been seen, that the contract between the 
land-owner and the farmer is loosely and laxly carried out, with a 
good deal of mutual give and take on either side. To what degree 
must it be supposed that this is likely to lead to dishonesty on the 
part of the farmer? It is very evident that, with whatever help of 
“fattore”’ or bailiff, it must be impossible for the landlord to compel 
the peasant to give him an absolute and complete half of the produce, 
or to be sure to what degree he has done so. Absolutely and strictly 
it is hardly expected by any land-owner that he should do so, as has 
been shown. Then in a very bad year the contadino looks for further 
assistance. He and his family must eat. If his own half will not 
suffice to feed them, it is hardly to be expected that he should remain 
hungry that he may leave the landlord’s half untouched. Indeed, it 
is a perfectly received maxim of rural usage, that a land-owner should 
never leave his contadini without bread, whether his half of the crop 
be encroached on for the purpose or not. One contadino will be 
more encroaching than another. One family will be a “good con- 
tadino” family, and another a bad one. But unless systematic 
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pilfering, for the sake of making money, and not for the sake of 
eating, be practised, it is not to be deemed that a cultivator has been 
guilty of any very reprehensible dishonesty. 

As a general rule, it would be found that the peasants at a distance 
from Florence and the other great cities are the better contadini, and 
more strictly honest than those in the immediate neighbourhood of 
them. Of course great cities corrupt Tuscan peasants as other beings, 
The contadini just outside the gates learn to want more than their 
more wholly countrified fellows. But also it is very much more easy 
for them to be dishonest. Of course such dishonesty is much easier in 
the matters of the smaller produce of the farm than in the greater 
articles. It is very easy for a fattore to know how many barrels of 
wine have been made in any year on the farm; but it is difficult to 
ascertain exactly how much milk the cows have given every morning, 
and still more to know exactly how many cabbages the contadino has 
cut, and how much he has got for them in the city. The neighbour- 
hood of the city which affords a market for all the smallest items of 
the produce, at the same time makes it very easy for the peasant to 
wrong his landlord. 

And no doubt this is done to a certain extent. No doubt the Tuscan 
peasant does not stand before his landlord as clear, as upright, as the 
English farmer who has paid his rent. Still, if any success has 
attended the foregoing attempt to represent the sort of footing upon 
which matters stand between the Tuscan land-owner and his contadini, 
it will be understood that even a little wrong-doing in such particulars 
as those that have been mentioned, would not be held to imply,—and 
in fact does not imply,—the same degree of moral delinquency that 
would attend an English farmer's attempt to defraud his landlord of 
a portion of the rent he has stipulated to pay him. 

With rezard to the adaptability of the mezzeria system to any 
other country, it is held in Tuscany that it is not applicable to any 
district where the culture is not so varied as to produce almost all, if 
not all, that the peasant needs for his support. In Tuscany the 
Scriptural promise has been so liberally fulfilled that not only do 
corn, wine, and oil grow from the same field, but they are diversified 
and interspersed with figs, peaches, apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 
There a family of peasants can live off the soil; their every need can 
be supplied almost without the necessity of any help from without. 
And it is in consequence of this theory of the mezzeria that the 
system is unknown in Lombardy, where the larger farms which pro- 
duce cheese, butter, and silk, however rich in ultimate produce, 
would rot furnish wherewithal to support one human being entirely. 

Another requisite condition for the successful working of the mez- 
zeria system is a sufliciently numerous and thickly settled population. 
It is the absence of this condition that has prevented the mezzeria 
from ever obtaining in the Maremma. The farms there run much 
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larger than in other parts of Tuscany, and are under a very much less 
varied cultivation. 

It has been shown that under the mezzeria system the landlord 
probably rarely gets the real half of the produce, which in strictness 
he ought to have; and it has been stated as a doubt whether the 
system of rent puts into the owner’s pocket any larger return 
from his property. It is very possible, however, that opinions may 
differ as to the latter point. The difference, probably, is not great 
either way; but it is exceedingly difficult to form any accurate 
judgment on this point. If some farms in the same district were 
cultivated on the one system and others on the other, the question 
would be comparatively easy of solution. But this is not the case. 
In all parts of Tuscany, save the Maremma, in which every depart- 
ment of social life exists under a totally different set of circumstances, 
the mezzeria prevails universally, and is everywhere the same, save 
that in certain hill districts, where the land is poor, there are farms 
from which the landlord receives only one-third of the produce instead 
of half. But this would not be found to depend on any bargain made 
on the in-coming of a new peasant family, but would be ruled, as 
everything else connected with the matter is, by immemorial usage. 

But even if the absence of any opportunity for the comparison of 
one Tuscan farm with another did not contribute to make the question 
of the comparative profitableness of the two systems more difficult, it 
would be almost impossible to institute any satisfactory comparison 
between the land of one country and that of another. The conditions 
of every kind are completely varied. But it may be worth while to 
give a few data taken from a small farm in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Florence. 

The very first question which the practical Englishman will ask 
will be, ‘“‘ How many acres ?”’ and he will be not a little surprised at 
the reply that neither the owner nor the cultivator cculd give him 
any satisfactory answer ;—a surprise which would be doubtlessly 
increased when he should be told that the farm in question recently 
was bought and sold, and that upon that occasion neither the seller 
nor the buyer iuformed themselves with any precision of the measure- 
ment of the land sold. 

The question above supposed to be asked would be promptly 
answered by the information that the farm in question produced so 
many sacks of corn, so many barrels of wine, and so many barrels of 
oil ;—taking the average produce of the last ten years. As ior the 
smaller articles of produce, it would be assumed that they would be 
found to bear the ordinary proportion to the larger items. And on 
this information the value would be calculated and the sale efiected. 
Of course the land has been measured, and it is undoubtedly possible 
to go to the Government office, where all such matters are registered, 
and to obtain for a small fee the real and accurate measurement of 
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the land. But it is nevertheless true that this is rarely known, and 
is never spoken of or adverted to in talking of the value of land. The 
question, however, of the return to be obtained from the soil may be 
tolerably satisfactorily estimated from a statement of the sum paid 
for the little property in question. The land in question was recently 
purchased for two thousand pounds. It is fair to state, however, 
that it was so purchased before the change of the Italian capital to 
Florence had produced that great increase in the value of property 
which has since taken place. 

On this small farm,—probably of somewhere between twenty and 
thirty acres,—a family of peasants, consisting of father, mother, 
five sons, and two daughters, all of age to labour, live in a good 
house and in plenty. They never by any chance do a day’s work 
save on the farm they cultivate, nor have they any resource whatso- 
ever save the farm in question. Not long since, one other son was 
drawn by the conscription, and his departure was a severe family 
misfortune, wept by every member of the household with hot tears, 
not only because they were stricken in their affections, but also 
because the abstraction of a strong labourer was a blow to the family 
prosperity. 

Now the owner of this little property, who bought it for the two 
thousand pounds, solely because it was attached to a villa which he 
also bought, is a man wholly ignorant of agricultural pursuits, and 
entirely incapable of exercising any supervision over the cultivation of 
the land. He has no choice but to allow the contadini, whom he 
found on the land, to continue to cultivate it according to their tra- 
ditional practice, and to take such share of the proceeds as they may 
bring him at the end of the year. Under these circumstances, he 
expected to get little or nothing from his land, save what it might 
supply to his own household in kind. But at the end of the first 
year his contadini brought him £96! In this sum figured the value 
of the milk, cream, butter, wine, and oil which he had himself con- 
sumed duly brought to book ; but of the smaller matters of vegetables, 
fruit, &c., no account was taken. It is true that he, being a foreigner, 
was told by a Tuscan friend that his land well managed ought to have 
brought him 4,000 francs,—say £160. But taking it at the amount 
actually received, the little bit of land in question had given the 
owner all but five per cent. for the capital invested in the purchase of 
it, and had supported a family of seven individuals in a degree of 
comfort and plenty utterly unknown to the English agricultural 
labourer. 

Let it not be supposed that the writer of these pages thinks it 
possible that the mezzeria system of Tuscany should be introduced 
into England ;—but it may be well that some in England should 
understand what is effected under that system in the country in 
which it prevails. 





MY MASTER. 


Nor my Lord and Master; there was nothing lordly about him; 
neither was he my Master in the social sense. We have heard too 
much avout ‘“* Woman and her Master” for me to care to write on 
that subject. I think I should prefer “‘ Man and his Wrongs,” if I 
were disposed to take a leap into social ethics. There was nothing 
masterful or even masterly about him in a general sense. He was 
simply what the caressing Italian term, ‘il Maestro,” ‘‘ the Meister,” 
conveys: a Master in his glorious Art ;—in everything else simple, 
humble, childlike. I see him now as I saw him for the first time, 
and as I shall always see him ; his grand, intellectual head; the full, 
open brow, pregnant with thought, set well upon the square, muscular 
shoulders ; the long, thin, light hair thrown back from a brow which 
was already slightly bald; the calm, stedfast, true-blue eyes, out 
of which shone the honest, upright, simple German soul that was in 
him; the large, well-shaped mouth and fine, regular teeth, which, 
when he laughed, gave an air of sparkling enjoyment to his honest 
mirth, corroborated by the merry twinkle of his otherwise thoughtful 
grey-blue eyes. 

He came to me in this wise.—I was directed by my aunt to look 
out for a music-master, or rather a singing-master, for my cousin, 
who, whilst waiting for his commission, had come to spend the winter 
with us at R——. Every one who knows R knows also that 
every inch of its ground is classic. There is not a spot but has been 
trod by the chivalry of Germany ; sung by her bards ; painted by her 
poets ; made familiar by her painters ; celebrated by her beauties and 
her beaux, her wits and her philosophers. History dwells proudly 
upon her; biography loiters lingeringly within her gates; art and 
science dwell within her beriers ; and knowledge and wisdom are in 
her king’s palaces. 

“Der Herr Musik-meister ist da!” said Johann, throwing wide 
open the door of my sitting-room, and jerking his head over his 
shoulder in the direction of the salon. 

The ‘‘ Herr Musik-lehrer”’ did not in any way concern me. I had 
been told that he taught singing well, and I had written to him for 
his terms, and had arranged that he should come and develop my 
cousin’s musical faculties twice a week. Clearly I had done my duty, 
and could peacefully accomplish my English letters. 

“Tell Mr. Hetherington to go down to the gentleman; I will 
come presently,”’ was all I said; and Johann disappeared. 
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When, after a quarter of an hour, I entered the drawing-room, a 
scene met my gaze and sounds assailed my ears which I do not ever 
wish to forget, both were so irrepressibly comic. A few words had 
passed between master and pupil as to the musical attainments of the 
latter, very much, as I afterwards learned, in this wise ;— 

“You sing ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘Have you had a master already ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘«* Are you fond of music ? I mean do you love music for herself ?” 

Charlie Hetherington, slightly bewildered, ‘ Oh, I like a good toon.” 

Herr Reichardt, with misgivings, “‘ Oh, ah, yes! Well, let us try. 
What can you sing?” 

“Oh, anything.” 

‘«‘ Anything?” gasped the Maestro, abashed before the genius of 
eighteen who could sing “‘ anything.” ‘Come, let us begin. You 
shall choose ; what one loves best, one sings best.” 

‘‘ Here, this'll do,” said Charlie Hetherington, and out of a huge 
packet of music he took a song not altogether unfamiliar to the 
British public, called ‘‘ Beautiful Star.” 

‘‘ «Beautiful Star’? Perhaps a new Auffassung of a rather hack- 
neyed idea? We will sce; but Wagner has not done it amiss in 
Wolfram’s song.” 

It was just towards the conclusion of ‘ Beautiful Star” that I 


entered the room. Behind the Maestro’s chair stood Charlie, roaring 
out, with sublime indifference as to time or tune, that gem of Ameri- 
can sentiment. 

From moment to moment Herr Reichardt’s keen eyes glanced 


” 


wildly up at him, but “ never a word spoke he.” The veins in his 
forehead, swollen up into great cords, seemed to work at his temples ; 
an expression of intense agony and yet determined endurance was 
about his mouth, whilst his hair appeared to quiver round his head in 
a state of electrified agony. As he came to the end of the accompani- 
ment, just seven bars and three-quarters before Charlie had finished 
his triumphant pean, the perspiration broke out in great beads of 
anguish on his brow, and he threw himself back in bis chair, whilst 
he clasped his forehead, exclaiming, with a groan, ‘‘ Mein Gott! Es 
ist unméglich!” 

Even to me it appeared almost ‘ impossible.” 

‘Nein! es ist unméglich !” said he again to himself, “‘ rein unmég- 
lich! So etwas ist mir noch ni vorgekommen!” and he took out a 
great linen pocket handkerchief and buried his face in it, and mopped 
his forehead. Then, after a pause, reflectively, as one who communes 
with himself, ‘‘ Was fang’ ich nun aberan? Ja! Dasist die Frage? 
That's the question.” 

‘“‘ Never mind about getting out of time, old fellow,” said Charlie, 
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patronisingly ; ‘‘ you ain’t used to our kind of music, you know. But 
I always make Martha play the air, it’s easier than the accompani- 
ment, and I don’t mind if you like to do the same.” 

I don’t think Herr Reichardt ever understood much English, even 
when well spoken, though he knew our literature and loved it well. 
But Charlie’s vernacular was not quite that of Shakspeare and 
Shelley, or of Wordsworth and Tennyson,—with all of whose works 
Herr Reichardt was familiar ;—and then his rolling, roilicking voice, 
and a habit he had of dropping all his r’s and of stumbling with a lisp 
over all his s’s, made me devoutly trust that he was unintelligible. 
*‘ Charlie!” I cried, abashed, mortified, and ashamed. 

At the sound of my voice Herr Reichardt sprang up. Consterna- 
tion was vividly depicted ‘on his countenance, although he attempted 
to conceal his dismay. ‘‘A thousand pardons, most gracious; but I 
was not quite myself, or I should have perceived your presence; and 
then the,—the noise,—and the,—well,—the musical fervour of my 
pupil, let us say,—made me unconscious; for this is really some- 
thing very remarkable,” said the Maestro, with a pleasing vagueness 
as to demonstrative pronouns, and, now that his oral nerves were 
abating somewhat of their agony, with a twinkle of sly humour in 
his friendly eyes. It was, in truth, “remarkable,” even to me, and I 
felt very much ashamed of Charlie. There was a pause, after which, 
looking at his pupil and bowing slightly to me, Herr Reichardt 
requested the favour of a few minutes’ private conversation with me. 

‘‘Now don’t be long, Mary; time’s money, you know,” said 
Charlie, with that odious commercial view of things with which he 
had come into the world, as other babies come with silver spoons in 
their mouths. ‘Don’t be long. I have given him a specimen of my 
sentimental style, and now we'll go in for something cheerful.” I 
knew he meant ‘‘ Paddle your own Canoe,” or ‘“‘ Camptown Races,” 
and I felt positively sick with horror; but I rose with all the self- 
possession I could assume, and led the way to my boudoir. How 
was I to apologise for my mistake? how explain that I had been 
quite ignorant of what he would have to endure? But I had no need 
to take the initiative. I did not know the man. He sat down on the 
chair to which I pointed, and then said, gently, ‘‘I see that it is all a 
mistake ; do not be distressed; it is a new experience for me, nothing 
more ; but you will understand my motives when I decline to repeat 
my visit of to-day. I shall esteem it an honour if you will allow me 
to regard it as a visit, and to consider our engagement cancelled. To 
your cousin, who appears to be a young man equally endowed with 
courage, confidence, and strength, you will recommend repose, abso- 
lute repose, for his voice, and for the rest, time will bring counsél.” 

I felt that no sum of money could compensate Herr- Reichardt 
for such torture as would be his, if the proposed plan were carried 
out; and he was not a man to whom it was easy to offer excessive 
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remuneration. There was a simple dignity about him, which made 
one at once feel how art elevated the artist. I had lived long enough 
in R—— to have caught somewhat of the spirit of the place, and to 
know how to give honour where honour was due; but I had never 
felt so much at a loss before for words of soothing and reverence 
wherewith to make my sorrow and contrition known. The only thing 
I could think of was to apologise very heartily, and to express a hope 
that Herr Reichardt would show me he harboured no resentment 
against me, by coming to us in a friendly way, whenever time and 
inclination would allow of his doing so. 

As he left, he said, smiling, simply,—‘“I feel, gracious lady, that 
you would gladly have offered me compensation; but life has too 
many discords for one to seek voluntarily such as can be avoided; 
and, besides, I am an honest man. Nature will do her own work 
in her own good time; but Art, in that courageous young gentleman’s 
case, can do nothing. He will have a good voice for his escadron, 
—and that, after all, will be of more use in his profession and gene- 
ration than though he had cultivated the tenderest tenor!” But as I 
looked over the rail of the staircase after he had departed, I saw him 
again clasp his forehead convulsively, whilst he uttered a groan of 
relief, saying to himself, ‘Gott sei dank! Ich bin noch gliicklich 
davon gekommen!” 

From that day he was a frequent and honoured guest in our house, 
coming when he would, going when he liked, speaking simply and 
earnestly of himself, his cares, his troubles, his little professional 
grievances, his domestic sorrows, as though confident of our ready 
sympathy and spontaneous interest. But when he spoke of his 
art he was grand. There was a quiet warmth about him, which 
never degenerated into rant, or soared into hyperbole. <A poet 
conversing with nature, a painter lost in contemplation of the magic 
powers of sunset, a babe at its mother’s breast, a devotee at his 
prayers, could not have been more at one with the object of his 
contemplation, more absorbed and self-forgetful than he was at such 
times. There was then something infinitely elevating and inspiring 
in his manner, and when he rose, like one in a dream, and wandered 
to the piano, we all sat spell-bound, entranced by the sounds he drew 
out of that poor, mean, little instrument. We grew to love the man; 
and he felt, without knowing or analysing it, that we loved him. 
The warm rays of tenderness and affection in which he basked, 
expanded his soul; he opened his great loving heart, and drew us 
into it, and sent us back into the world again with a scintillation of 
the “divine spark” in our bosoms. 

Even the irrepressible Charlie was unconsciously influenced by 
him, and actually took the trouble to drop his lisp and his drawl 
when he wanted our beloved Maestro to understand him. And so 
he came and went amongst us, smiling on the little children, 
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playing them charming ‘Kinderlieder,” and telling them wonderful 
rhythmical stories, whilst he made the piano sing the songs to, which 
he supplied the words. Charlie was told he would learn more by 
going to the opera and hearing cultivated singers, than by mere private 
instruction. Herr Reichardt had said he would leave it to my “tact” 
to manage the question; and this was all my tact could suggest of a 
soothing nature. So Charlie, good-naturedly confident of his own 
capabilities, took a stall at the theatre, and cultivated the ballet. 

What marvellous stories our Meister told us of his youthful days 
at the Leipzig Conservatorium ! how, with the spirit of music strong 
within him, he had endured slow torture in his uncle’s house of 
business; and how at length, unable to bear the life of dull com- 
mercial drudgery he was leading, he had thrown care and consideration 
to the winds, and sacrificing all prospect of future affluence to his 
love for his art, had braved his uncle’s wrath and his parents’ indignant 
disappointment, and shouldering his knapsack, had gone forth with 
a light and happy heart to meet his destiny! What marvellous tales 
he told us of the great Gewand-Haus concerts, to which all the famous 
Musici came from the uttermost parts of the earth; old members of 
the Conservatory, men from foreign lands; rich amateurs; kings, 
princes, and nobles, to hear the perfection of musical art; how at 
first he sat amongst the neophytes, trembling with fear, and hope, 
and awe, and delight, as one great name after another would be 
whispered amongst the students, running with a thrill through the 
ranks of the eager aspirants for favour; how he rose by degrees, 
and took his place amongst the second violins ; and how, on a grand 
day, when the greatest of modern composers had come with his 
amiable, refined, genial presence, to lead the performance of one 
of his own immortal compositions, the orchestra, maddened with 
enthusiasm, had cast themselves at his feet, and had only been 
restored to calm by the quiet, yet heart-felt address which the great 
composer had given to his worshippers; how, when once again 
repressed emotion had settled down into a fervid determination in 
each breast to do ‘the best,” and all eyes were breathlessly fixed 
on their leader’s baton, the voices of that mighty orchestra had 
spoken in a way that they had never spoken before, as though some 
electric current had passed through every hand, and but one desire, 
one soul, one passion had animated each heart. 

Veterans were in tears; the younger men, carried away by the 
enthusiasm of the moment, cast their bows aside, and springing over 
the benches, flocked round the conductor’s desk ; ladies, sobbing and 
fainting, were being carried out of the hall; an empress presented 
the composer with her bouquet; an emperor, taking the decoration 
from his breast, had adorned him with his own hand. Kings and 
princes of the people came to congratulate him; great men, delight- 
ing to honour greatness in another, grasped him by the hand; 
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beautiful women, overcome with emotion, laid their worship at his 
feet ; and through it all,—through the excitement, and the flattery, 
and the acclamations, and the intoxication, and the triumph, said 
our beloved Meister, ‘he bore himself with the angelic simplicity 
of a child, who sees the wonders of God’s majesty in the mighty 
deep; in the sun, and moon, and earth, and stars; in the voice of 
the thunder, and the mysteries of the firmament ; and gives the glory 
to Him, for whose pleasure they are, and were, created. Only, as 
he came down amongst us after the ovation he had received, he 
stretched forth his hands to all of us,—yes,—he held this very hand !” 
said our Meister, marvelling at his own delicate, flexible digits, ‘* and 
said he owed his triumph to us, as much as to himself; nay, more 
80, for that without us, his ideas would have been simply blots of ink 
on wasted paper.” 

And then he would tell us of the friendships he had formed with 
many whose names have since become famous; of those ‘lesser 
lights” of lyrical genius; of the meteor-like brilliancy of the marvel- 
lous and too-little known and appreciated Fesea, that son of the 
gods, made of fire, and touched into such flame as soon wrought ruin 
and desolation where once all had been fair. He would speak to us 
of Schubert, and his poverty, and his struggles, and his blindness; 
of Mathfessel, and Silcher, and Reissiger, and Lortzing, and Schumann, 
and Marschner, and Lindpainter, and a score of others, until the only 
relief appeared to be in opening the piano, and wandering into melody. 
Sometimes he would sit there playing in the twilight, his head 
thrown back, his eyes upraised, his delicate hands drawing forth such 
wonderful tones, that it appeared almost as though he were playing on 
our very heart-strings. One evening I remember well. I had drawn 
my chair into the corner, and was sitting close up against the piano. 
I did not feel content to hear him from a distance. Something drew 
me to look upon his face. It was growing so rapidly dark that I 
could scarcely see more than its outlines, and he played cn, uncon- 
scious alike of my gaze as of my presence. We had been speaking 
of one of his friends, long since dead; and as he played, I telt 
that he was telling us a life-history ;—the history of the cheeriul 
dawn, the early promise, the brilliant noontide; the laughter and 
the yearnings; the aspirations and the tears; and then,—the dis- 
appointment, settling down into a minor key, through the chords 
and discords of which wailed grief and sorrow, and all the infinite 
pain of unfulfilled hopes,—fulfilled fears,—shame, disgrace, death ; 
of defeated aims; light gone out in darkness; a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow, and a sober certainty that the fiat had gone forth. ‘The 
solemn refrain of pious prayers, and funeral intercessions for the lost 
dead, seemed to re-echo in the dim corners of the dusky room, as 
the sobbing, sighing wind moans round lonely and dishonoured graves. 

Stillness and silence tell upon us. We felt as though we had seen 
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and heard terrible things. Reichardt, too, was silent, absorbed in 
thoughts of the past, when he had loved young David with a love 
passing the love of women, when as yet the golden-haired youth was 
pure from the poisonous breath of the world, and his golden harp- 
strings unsullied by the evil touch that in later days wrung from them 
wild disharmonies which put all his good angels to flight. When 
Johann brought in the lamp, I saw that our Master’s eyes were full of 
tears. ‘* You too are pained,” he said, stretching out his hand; 
‘but how could it be otherwise? What a fair and noble young life 
itwas! So full of promise; so full of love, and light, and genius,—to 
end in sucha way! Ah, these memories teach us how our hearts can 
ache! Years, long years after the wound has healed, and even the 
sear has almost disappeared, the pain, the sting remains.” 

But our Master was not always melancholy ; he had too large, and 
loving, and genial a nature for that. He would often brush away 
what he called his ‘‘ cobwebs,’”’ and declare that since this was the 
day the Lord had made, “we ought to rejoice and be glad in it.” At 
such times all Nature seemed to him to be one hymn of praise; and 
we caught the happy reflexion of his sunshine and rejoiced in his 
simple, guileless happiness. Sometimes he came toiling through the 
long dusty avenues, with huge volumes under his arm, for he liked 
nothing better than that I should sit near him, and follow him through 
the often intricate pages. ‘You shall learn to know our marvellous 
treasure of German lyric songs,” he said. ‘* Our operas you know; 
Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, are familiar to you; but these 
you know not, though they are well worthy of your knowledge ;” and 
he would sit down and play to me, softly humming the melody in a 
wonderful mezzo voce, repeating pieces I liked, and always looking 
pleased and happy when I appreciated this passage or that. ‘‘ Ganz 
recht !’’ he would say, smiling; “sollen wir’s wiederholen?” and 
forthwith he would repeat it, lingering on its delicacies of expression, 
and accentuating the peculiarity which had charmed us. 

And then he would speak to me of his wife and his children. He 
loved his Linchen very tenderly, as a good man loves the faithful 
helpmate, and sweet gentle mother of his children. He never spoke 
as though he were a genius incompris; he did not for a moment 
disguise that her sober household ways, her untiring thrift and care, 
had made her very dear and precious to him; nor did I ever offer to 
go and see her, or ask him to bring her to see us. I knew that there 
was a great social gulf between us, which his art bridged over, but 
which her homeliness could not span. It was so much the fashion 
at R—— for poets, and painters, and singers, and sculptors, to mix 
with the courtly crowd, that no one coming to our house would have 
taken exception at finding Reichardt there, or have marvelled at his 
intimacy in our family circle. But, simple as he was, he would not 
have brooked condescension. ‘You love me for my art,” he would 
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say; ‘if I were still the grocer’s boy I was, I should not be sitting 
in the drawing-rooms of ambassadresses and fine court-ladies. But 
that does not wound or vex me. The priest is not humiliated because 
his religion and his God are worshipped, and not he himself.” Yet, 
notwithstanding this, he told us freely all about his household joys 
and cares, and would sometimes make us laugh by the way in which 
he hurried off, saying his Linchen would scold him if he kept the 
Kartoffel-brei waiting, or snubbed the Saur-kraut. One more little 
anecdote I must tell of him before I have done. We knew his history, 
for we had inquired much from his friends and admirers. After 
becoming an eminent violinist, he married a young girl of the bour- 
geois class, and had had a long struggle for existence. His lessons 
brought him in next to nothing, and although he was permanently 
engaged in the orchestra of the theatre at X » petty jealousies 
and all the thousand intrigues which hover about such places had 
pared his salary down to the merest pittance. A sickly wife and delicate 
child made his life a hard one, but he never lost hope or courage. 

There was consternation one night in the little theatre at X ° 
A great singer who was starring it in the provinces had been engaged 
by order of the Grand Duke to sing on a certain evening; but when 
that evening arrived, Herr Drossel was lying in what appeared to be a 
very hopeless condition in an inn some twenty miles from Herzag- 
ville. Booted and spurred messengers came riding, all beflecked with 
foam, into the courtyard of the Herr Intendant’s house. Drossel was 
dead drunk, and would be utterly “‘ incapable” for the next fortnight. 
But when the Grand Duke was told this, he only thumped on the 
table, swore a big oath, and said he wanted Drossel, and Drossel 
must come. There was fresh galloping of boots and spurs, and 
renewed intimations that Herr Drossel’s. ‘‘ world-forgetting ” state 
rendered his appearance an impossibility for that evening. 

Grand Dukes were allowed to be very grand and very ducal in 
those days; in fact, they were absolute, imperious, despotic; for as 
yet Bismarck was not, and Berlin was simply the chief town of « 
German province. ‘Tel est notre plaisir” was an awful sentence in 
the time of which I write ; and when his royal master had said he 
would have a thing, Baron Henckel, the intendant of the theatre, knew 
that the caprice of the monarch was as little amenable to the influence 
of change as the laws of the Medes and Persians. It was at this 
juncture that Reichardt stepped forward. ‘I can take the part,” he 
said. 

‘‘ You,—who are you ?”’ asked Baron Henckel, looking the young 
man over from head to foot. 

‘“‘T am your second violinist, Reichardt.” 

‘‘ But that gives me no guarantee of your being able to sing. And 
besides, if you could sing like a nightingale it would avail nothing. 
The Grand Duke wants Drossel, and Drossel he must have.” 
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*¢T shall do as well as Drossel.” 

‘*¢ You ?”’ said Henckel, who appeared struck by the calm assurance 
of Reichardt’s manner ; ‘‘ then you must be a rara avis indeed.” 

‘Try me, Herr Baron.” 

‘‘ There is no time to be lost. There,—take his grand aria. Sing it.” 

Reichardt did as he was told. Baron Henckel, like Herr von 
Hiilsen, knew a good singer from a bad one. ‘“ By Jove, Drossel’s 
days are numbered if you can keep up to anything like this,” he 
said. ‘You shall act Drossel ; mind, Drossel, not Max; don’t think 
of the free-shooter, only think of the be-devilled tenor.” 

Reichardt had seen the celebrated tenor scores of times, he knew 
all his tricks of voice and manner, and he resolved to imitate them. 

‘“‘ Stop !” cried Baron Henckel, as he was hurrying out of the room. 
‘“‘ How about your get-up? Drossel is dark, and wiry; you are blonde, 
with the shoulders of a Hercules.” 

*‘ Leave that to me and the costumier, Herr Baron,” said Reichardt 
gaily. He was playing for a great stake, and he meant to win. 

The next day the town was in an uproar; some said that Drossel 
was still drunk and incapable ; “ but I tell you that I saw him in 
‘Der Freischiitz’ with my own eyes last night, more himself than 
ever, in charming voice, full of verve, younger, more active, more 
delightful than he ever was,” cried one. 

“Yes; it was all a false report about his being ill,” said another ; 
‘the courier who was seen was out on the Duke’s business, not for 
the theatre. The intendant makes all his arrangements in person.” 

“As if anyone could mistake the peculiar timbre of Drossel’s 
voice ?”” said a third. And so the war of words waged and the 
disputants waxed furious, until Reichardt,—who had been sitting, 
an amused spectator, in a corner of the café,—-rose and came amongst 
them, and so put an end to the mystification. 

His fame grew; brilliant engagements were offered to him; managers 
bowed down before him ; he made his own terms, and seemed to be 
mounting the ladder of Fortune with seven-leagued boots. He was 
the rage, the fashion ; and whilst ladies lamented that he was married, 
and prima-donnas did their best to sing him into captivity, he went 
on his way rejoicing with single-heartedness over his good luck and 
rising fortunes. He laid aside his bow; for, dearly as he loved his 
violin, such brilliant prospects were not to be neglected. But an 
enemy was lurking in ambush. One day, when he was advertised to 
sing in the Dresden theatre, the doors were closed, and bills posted 
up to the effect that scrious indisposition would prevent Herr 
Xcichardt from appearing, as announced, that night. A year passed, 
and his name was never heard; but when, at the end of that time, a 
wan shadow appeared in public, with the same eyes and expression, 
the same genial smile, but, alas! without the voice, men said it was the 
ghost of Reichardt, and sadly shook their hcads when he had passed 
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by. Brain fever, followed by half a dozen of those obscure, mysterious 
complications which no doctor can fathom, had done its work. They 
talked of over-excitement, of nervous exhaustion, of an irritable 
brain ; but through all their learned jargon one fact was patent ;— 
Reichardt would never be himself again. He came to R , took 
once more to his beloved violin, and lived by giving lessons. To the 
brilliant period of his life he never willingly alluded, unless it wero 
to say simp!y, “ You see, it was not the work that was too much for 
my brain; it was the flattery and the vanity. I never thought less of 
my art and more of myself than during that period of success. The 
true artist is always humble, and I,—was punished for my arrogance.” 
It was strange to hear him speaking thus. There was something god- 
like about the man, with his noble, earnest face, and grand, quiet 
manner. 


Sudden affliction came upon me, then severe illness, and during a 
period of twelve months I heard nothing of the outside world. Absolute 
repose seemed the only good that earth still had to offer, and I shrank 
from all contact with the outer world with a dread that was rapidly 
growing into a morbid terror of my kind, when my good old doctor 
ordered me to the South. Before making this journey it was abso- 
lutely necessary that I should gather strength, and so in the dim 
twilight of the early autumn evenings I crept out, and leaning on the 
arm of a tried and faithful friend, prepared to leave my garden for 
the first time. On the bridge, just where the river bends and tall 
Italian villas are reflected in the gliding waters; where the watch 
stands at the town-gates, through which the tired burghers and their 
families are passing in a continuous stream from the coflee-gardens 
beyond the town,—whence a happy hum of finished toil arises,—on 
the bridge, the golden harvest moon shining full upon us, and one 
great star in the purple heavens, Reichardt and I met again. He said 
nothing of my illness, no word of sympathy as to my sorrows. He 
had no need. It was all in the tone of his voice, in the grasp of his 
hand, in the pitying tenderness of his eyes ; and when he spoke his 
voice was as the voice of an angel. ‘And you are going ?”’ 

‘* Yes; so the doctors say.” 

** And to Italy ;—the land of art, of song! Well says the proverb, 
‘Vedi Napoli’—” But here he stopped suddenly. 

**E poi mori,” I added. ‘ Well, one grows indifferent.” 

**T shall see you once more,”’ he said, and we parted. 

A week later he came to me. Everything was ready: our trunks 
were packed and corded ; all the little familiar ornaments and trifles 
were put away; paper, and string, and luggage labels were lying about 
the room ; a few half-withered flowers in a glass lay upon the table; dis- 
comfort and desolation were all around. The leaves were dropping off 
a, great walnut tree close to the windows, and the flowers all hung their 
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heads in a hopeless, downcast way ; dead leaves blew about the garden- 
paths; the lawn was all ragged and untrimmed ; the walks dank and 
neglected. I sat there in a state of blunted indifference, thinking of 
nothing, curing for nothing, wishing for nothing. In fact, the utter 
nullity and void in my heart made it ache for want of better occu- 
pants. Just then Reichardt came in. I was almost unwilling to see 
him. I remembered, in an unreasoning, unconscious kind of way, 
that he or his art had been able to stir up some sort of emotion in me; 
I scarcely remembered whether pleasurable or otherwise now, and 
the vague remembrance alarmed and annoyed me. Repose, absolute 
repose, was all I wanted ; to be let alone, to be given 


“Long rest, or death, dark death, or dreamful ease ;’’ 


anything, anything but emotion. Reichardt drew a chair near to 
me, and sat down. I saw that his brow was troubled, but his 
troubles could not reach me. And then he began to speak. I 
listened to the sound, but not to the sense of the words. In my 
selfish indifference that would have fatigued me; but his voice was 
infinitely soothing, and fell on my heart like 
‘* Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 

Once he looked at the piano. He had spent many happy hours 
drawing forth marvels from its otherwise mediocre tones. ‘‘ Not 
that,” I said. ‘Don’t play to me; my heart would break.” 

“Here,” he said ; ‘I have brought you something which I hope in 
happier hours may yet give you pleasure. I have often played you 
songs, unpublished, and which now probably never will be published, 
composed by my old friends L ,and L , and F——-, in the 
far-off Leipsic days. This ‘Weaver's Song,’ I remember, you 
liked. I could not venture to offer you anything worthy of your 
acceptance in a general sense; these have a modest worth; they 
are good in themselves, and they cannot be bought; they are not 
a gift, but a souvenir of the many happy hours I have spent in 
your house.” He laid a book upon the table as he spoke. I saw 
my own name in gilt letters on the cover, and opening it, I recognised 
eight of my favourite songs, copied in so marvellous a manner, and 
with such quaint and exquisite conceits of allegory and imagery, that 
it appeared to me as though the notes of music and the words were 
dancing through Fairy-land. I saw that the thing was costly, and pre- 
cious,—a work of art. I shrank from accepting anything so valuable 
at the hands of one ill able to afford such a gift. But whilst I was 
pondering what I should say, whether I could really venture to 
accept it, or how to refuse it so as not to wound the gentle heart of 
the donor, Reichardt spoke again. ‘See, here is your favourite 
‘Cradle-song,’—the song to which you have so often sung the dear 
little ones to sleep.” 
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A beautiful child played amongst the flowers, whilst bees and 
butterflies peopled the air; and then the child, tired with play, had 
sunk to sleep, its rosy hands relaxed, and the already fading flowers 
dropping from its little pinafore; and further on, a beautiful angel 
kissed the tired little one on the smiling, innocent brow; and yet 
further, the white-winged messenger had gathered the little flower to 
his bosom, and was bearing it through the calm star-lit sky to the 
great eternal flower-garden. As I looked at the child, I saw it was 
a portrait of My Master's little son,—a rare and lovely boy, with 
great questioning blue eyes, and a golden glory round his head. A 
child I had,—yes,—sometimes almost envied him. ‘It is your little 
Ernst!” I cried. 

“Yes; still my Ernst, but not as you knew him. He is gone from 
us. He listens now to those eternal melodies which ear hath not 
heard. He sees those wondrous beauties which eye hath not seen. 
He has passed for ever from the pain of this world, to the perfect life 
which has no end.” There was a pause. What could I say? I 
found no words. ‘I thought it would please you,” he went on after 
a moment, ‘‘and you see I have taken care that you should not 
forget us. You will find us all somewhere in these homely heart-felt 
songs. I was once a tolerable draughtsman, and you see I have given 
a free rein to fancy, for my margins have all, if not more than alla 
painter’s license. But, humble though my offering be, I wished it to 
be unique of its kind, and that no other hand than mine should touch 
it. If only you are a little pleased, I am more than satisfied.” 

‘‘My Master; my dear Master!” 

«¢ And my beloved pupil!” 

“But oh, my hateful selfishness! And you, wearied and worn, 
sorrowing for your sweet angel-child ;—you have done this for me ? 
How can I thank you?” 

*‘ Take it, and think sometimes of me,—of us,—of him.” 

The thin light hair, like a halo about his noble head,—the calm 
resignation, yet inspired faith of his voice, the grand, yet gentle 
aspect of the whole man, smote on me with a sense of wild regret, 
for that ‘‘ death in life,—the days that were no more,”’—and falling 
on my knees, I reverently, but with grief and love unspeakable, kissed 
those delicate hands whose cunning had revealed to me so many 
marvellous things. He remained calm, speaking only some few 
sweet, serious, earnest words, wherewith to soothe my grief; then 
laying his hand upon my head, he prayed God to bless me, and so 
passed from my presence into the unknown future. 
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Oxp Zahn, in the strange work called the ‘Syntagma,” says of the 
stars that they shine “ more like torches burning with eternal flame 
before the altar of the Most High, than the lamps of the ethereal 
vault, or the funeral lights of the setting sun.’”’” And he proceeds to 
discuss the various colours seen among the stars, arguing that the 
stars show by their tint to which planctary party they belong. 
There are the partisans of Saturn, with a dull and leaden aspect ; 
the Jovial stars brilliantly white; and the Martial party with fiery, 
ruddy rays. Those stars which have an orange-coloured light are 
the adherents, he thought, of our sun; while those which are pale 
and faint belong to the moon. Lastly, the stars which obey the 
planet of Love, shine with a box-coloured light. 

One cannot wonder that even before its true significance was 
understood, a phenomenon so beautiful as the coloured splendours 
of the stars should have attracted attention. In our latitudes, 
indeed, the colours of the stars are not very striking, though even 
here they may be very easily recognised when the air is clear and 
dry. But in southern climes, and especially in that land where 
astronomy had its birth, the colours of the stars form a very beautiful 
feature of the nocturnal heavens. ‘The whole sky,” remarks a 
modern traveller, ‘‘ seems sct with thousands of varied gems.” Nay, 
even the shooting-star, as it flashes across the heavens, exhibits 
colours which are never seen in our latitudes. Sir Alexander Burnes 
remarks on the magnificent spectacle presented by tke coloured 
shooting-stars seen from the elevated table-land of Bokhara, and 
Humboldt was deeply impressed by the same beautiful phenomenon. 

The colours, then, which we notice in the stars are to be looked 
upon as giving but the faintest notion of the real splendour of the 
hues with which those distant suns are shining. If the mere change 
from our latitudes to tropical climes can add so much to the briiliancy 
of the stellar colours, how gorgeous would be the scene if we could 
behold the galaxy of suns from above the limits of our own obscuring 
atmosphere! We should see Arcturus and Aldebaran, Pollux, Antares, 
and Betelgeux, blazing like sun-lit rubics among their fainter neigh- 
bours; the glorious yellow of Capella and Procyon would surpass 
the most splendid golden or topaz colours known to our artists ; 
while the brilliant white hues of Vega and Altair and the blazing 
Sirius would be no less beautiful and striking. 
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But even such a scene as this, wonderful as it would appear, would 
be as nothing when compared with tho splendours which would come 
into view if the powers of the observer's vision could be gradually 
increased until the stars, which aro now only detected by the picreing 
eye of the telescope, were seen in all the richness and variety of 
their colours. It is among the stars which are invisible to the 
unaided eye that the real splendcurs of celestial colouring are to 
be found. No words can adequately describe the beauty of the 
scene which our observer would behold ; but if he sought to convey 
some imperfect notion of the glories revealed to him, he could find 
perkaps no apter account than the well-known lines of Thomson :— 

* First the flaming red 
Sprang vivid forth; the tawny orange next, 
And next delicious yellow ; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 
Then the pure blue that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal play’d ; and then, of sadder hue 
Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 
The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost), 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Died in the fainting violet away.” 

In this order would the colours of the stars come into view. We 
sec in the nocturnal skies no traces of those green and violet and 
blue and purple suns which are really pouring forth their richly- 
tinted rays on other worlds and other scenes. Only the ruddier 
tints of the prismatic colour-seale are visible to the unaided eye, and 
even these not with that fulness or depth of tone which may be 
recognised in the telescopie stars. 

But even among the stars which tke telescope reveals to us, the 
full range of colour is only to be seen among the members of a peculiar 
order. There is a little difference among astronomers on this point; 
but most of them agree that no isolated stars of a blue, or green, or 
purple colour can be seen even with powerful telescopes. Sv com- 
monly has this been asserted, that the late Admiral Smyth, who 
thought he could recognise very decided blue tints among the minuter 
stars, expressed a doubt whether this might not be due to some 
idiosynerasy of his eyesight. And certainly there is no instance, 
among the thousands on thousands of stars whose places have been 
recorded, of one isolated star of a well-marked blue colour. 

But when we turn to those interesting objects, the double stars, 
the scene is wholly changed. Every variety of colour is seen among 
these singular systems. We not only find all the tints of the rainbow, 
but a number of other colours, such as fawn, buff, ash-colour, silvery 
white, coppery, and grey. The range of colour seems, in fact, wholly 
unlimited ; and astronomers need the aid of a practical artist before 
they can even tabulate the long list of colours which the double 
stars exhibit to them. 
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There are few subjects which seem better calculated to attract and 
interest even the least thoughtful ‘than the presence of these 
singularly beautiful colours among the orbs of heaven. Regarding 
the fixed stars as suns, the centres of schemes of dependent worlds 
resembling in many respects the worlds which circle around our 
sun, we cannot but look with wonder upon the strange scene which 
must be presented amid those distant systems. It would be interesting 
enough to consider merely the case of a number of worlds circling 
around a red, or orange, or yellow sun. But when we imagine the 
condition of those worlds which travel round a pair of differently- 
coloured suns, we are lost amid the perplexing considerations which 
suggest themselves. ‘ Imagination fails to conceive,” says Sir John 
Herschel, ‘‘the charming contrasts and grateful vicissitudes of a red 
and green day, alternating with white light or with darkness, in the 
planetary systems belonging to these suns.” 

Perhaps, however, we do not see in this description the true result 
of the presence of two suns as the companion rulers of a planetary 
scheme. Until we know something of the distance at which the 
members of such a system circle around their double primary, we 
ean hardly assert with confidence that those planets have days of 
different colours. It may well be that they are so fur from both the 
orbs which sway their motions, that their two suns are always seen 
close together, as they appear to us, who are so much farther off. 

But even when we take this view, we are struck with the thought 
of the strange scene which the sky of one of those distant planets 
must present. Conceive two coloured suns above our horizon. Now 
one, now the other, is the leading light of the firmament. Their 
distance from each other is constantly varying as the planct circles 
round them. Often one must pass before the other, and then the 
colour of the day changes, passing through many gradations, as the 
strange transit of sun over sun is in progress. Then every object on 
such a planct must cast two different shadows. If the suns are red 
and green, for instance, the shadows are green and red.’ When we 
remember how large a part shadows play in the appearance of a 
landscape, we see at once how strange a scene the hills and dales 
and valleys and woods in those distant worlds must present to those 
who inhabit them. Living creatures must exhibit a yet stranger 
aspect. 

But our object is not to deal with fanciful speculations such as 
these. There is a real physical meaning in the colours of the double 
stars which is well worth searching out. 

Let us first notice certain facts about the colours of the double 
stars which are at once interesting and instructive. 

In the first place, it has long been noticed that among many 
double stars complementary colours may be recognised. Red and 
green companions are commonly seen ; in some instances the beautiful 
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contrast between yellow and purple is exhibited, while not unfre- 
quently bluc and orange stars are seen in company. 

It was suggested that this peculiarity might in reality be rather 
optical than real. It is well known that where the brighter of two 
neighbouring objects presents a well-marked colour, the fainter very 
commonly presents the complementary colour, though not in reality 
tinted with that hue. Artists are familiar with this peculiarity, 
insonwich that some of the most striking effects of colour in well- 
known paintings have been produced, not by a real intensity in the 
colours made use of, but by the judicious contrast of suitable com- 
plementary colours. Many of our readers have doubtless heard the 
story of the French painter who tried in vain to obtain a certain 
brilliant yellow tint, which he was desirous of introducing into a 
picture, and was about to set out for the Louvre, to see how other 
painters had mastered the difficulty, when a passing cabriolet, the 
yellow wheels of which were picked out with purple, showed him 
how he could give brilliancy to the yellows he had been so little 
satisfied with. Thus astronomers thought the green companions of 
brilliant red stars, or the blue companions of brilliant orange stars, 
might be in reality simply white stars whose purity of tint is over- 
mastered by the eftect of contrast. 

But this idea had to be abandoned. It was found possible in 
several instances to hide the brighter of the two stars from view 
while the smaller still continued visible. When this was done there 
remained, of course, no effect of contrast. Yet in nearly every 
instance the colour of the smaller star continued as well marked,— 
though not perhaps as pleasing,—as when both stars were visible 
together. Usually this plan of hiding one star while the other con- 
tinued visible was effected by artificial means, a small cross-bar of 
brass or copper being introduced into the telescope’s eye-piece for 
the purpose. Lut there is one instance in which the moon was 
made to aid the astronomer ; and the story seems to us so interesting 
that we venture to give it in full :— 

The star Antares, or the Scorpion’s Heart, had long been a source 
of perplexity to astronomers. It is a brilliantly-red star, and has 
indeed been ealled the Sirius of red stars. But when the star is 
watched intently, especially with an instrument of adequate power, 
a singular scintillation of green light is found to obtrude itself most 
persistently into notice. It was suspected, at length, that this star 
must have a green companion, but for a long time none could 
be found. At length the late General Mitchell, with the fine tele- 
scope of ihe Cincinnati Observatory, detected a companion to the 
brilliant Antares, and, as had been suspected, this companion proved 
to be green. This, the first noteworthy achievement of the Cin- 
cinnati telescope, was a source of considerable gratification to 
Mitchell, until he heard that at another observatory two green com 
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panions could be seen. He searched again and again for the second 
green star, but could find no trace of it; and at last the welcome 
news came that the telescope of the other observatory was in fault. 
It possessed the undesirable faculty of dividing small stars on its own 
account,—that is to say, it divided stars which really were single. 
teassured of the fidelity of his telescope, General Mitchell re- 
examined the star. But he, and others who joined in the work, 
found it difficult to satisfy themselves as to the real greenness of the 
companion. The latter also was too minute an object, and too close 
to its primary, to be separated by the artificial device mentioned 
above. It happens, however, that Antares is one of those stars 
which the moon occasionally passes over as she travels along the 
zodiac ; and the late Mr. Dawes, perhaps the most sharp-sighted 
observer that ever used a telescope, availed himself of one of these 
passages to settle the question of the tiny star’s colour. When the 
moon had hidden Antares, there, for a very few seconds, was the 
sinall companion shining alone in the telescope’s field of view. Its 
colour was then seen to be unmistakably green. 

Another peculiarity of the coloured stars is even more surprising. 
Some of them appear to possess the extraordinary power of changing 
colour, as the chameleon does. Startling as this circumstance appears, 
yet the evidence on which it rests is too strong to be resisted. 

We may remark, in the first place, that even among the brighter 
stars a similar peculiarity appears to exist. Sirius, which outshines 
nearly fourfold all the other stars visible in our northern skies, is 
now brilliantly white. Yet the ancients recognised Sirius as a red 
star. Both Ptolemy and Seneca expressly mention his ruddiness of 
hue ; indeed, it is doubtless to this tint that the star owed its bad 
reputation among the ancients. Another star, called by astronomers 
y Leonis, was white in Sir William Herschel’s time, but is now golden 
yellow; and it happens that we are more certain than we could 
otherwise be about the reality of this change, because Sir William 
Herschel was rather apt to over-estimate the yellowness or ruddiness 
of stars, so that a star described as pure white may be suspected of 
having been somewhat bluish. 

But some of the changes among the double stars are more striking 
even than these. We shall confine ourselves to one very noteworthy 
instance :— 

In the year 1856, Admiral Smyth, who took particular interest in 
the question of star-colours, called the attention of his son, the 
present Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, to the good results which 
might be secured if the latter observer examined the colour of the 
stars from the summit of Teneriffe, whither he then proposed to 
betake himself to carry out his now celebrated ‘‘ astronomical experi- 
ments.” An observatory was not set up on the summit of Teneriffe, 
owing to insuperable difficulties, but the Pattinson tclescope, of 
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Ti}inches aperture, was hauled up to the Alta Vista, and there mounted 
at an elevation of 11,000 feet above the sea-level. In pursuance of 
his father’s wishes, Mr. C. Piazzi Smyth observed carefully the 
colours of several well-known doubles. Often he had the assistance 
of visitors in this work ; and among the stars which he examined in 
company with others was one known to astronomers as 95 Herculis. 
He entered the colours of this double in his note-book as ‘ both 
yellow, with tinge of bluish green.” Admiral Smyth adds that “the 
tints of the two stars,—though not quite the same at each examination, 
—were judged to be common to both, and the impression was ratified 
by the evidence of some Spanish visitors at the astronomical aerie.” 

Now this particular double had been very carefully studied by 
the elder Smyth, and he had described the companion stars as 
‘apple green” and “cherry red.” He taerefore re-examined the 
double, and there were the colours apple green and cherry red as 
before. He next applied to other well-known observers of double 
stars. Mr. Dawes wrote to him as follows,—‘‘ On referring to my 
colour-estimations I find that they agree very nearly with your own.” 
Lord Wrottesley pronounced the brighter star to be greenish, the 
other reddish. Mr. Fletcher said that “to his eye the brighter 
appeared light green, the other pink.” Mr. H. A. Fletcher thought 
the stars bluish green and orange. Mr. Carr thought them light 
green and dull red. 

These results, it will be seen, agree closely enough together, but are 


altogether opposed to the Teneriffe observations. And to add to the 
difficulty, it was found that in 1844 the Italian astronomer, Sestini, had 
seen both the stars golden yellow, while his colleague, De Vico, ‘ in the 


, 9 


same place and with the same instrument, dubs them ‘ rossa e verde. 

‘* Assuredly,” as Admiral Smyth remarks, “all this is passing 
strange.”’ It was quite impossible to refer the difference to peeu- 
liarities in the visual powers of the observers, because no known 
instances of colour blindness correspond to this particular case. 
And besides, the list sent by Piazzi Smyth to his father showed in 
all other respects the most satisfactory accordance with the observa- 
tions made by the latter. ‘A general agrecment existed throughout 
the list,” remarks Admiral Smyth, ‘‘even in some of the most 
delicate hues.” 

It may, however, be interesting to inquire what effect can be 
ascribed to different qualities of eyesight in this peculiarly delicate 
work of estimating star-colours. Admiral Smyth fortunately was at 
the pains to try the experiment, and the result will be found at once 
amusing and instructive :— 

He placed a fine Gregorian telescope of 54 inches aperture* in front 
of the south portico of his house, and invited a party of six ladies 

* It is worth noticing that small reflectors are the best telescopes for showing 
star-colours. 
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and five gentlemen to gaze upon the fine double star Cor Caroli. 
«They were each to tell me,” he says, ‘ but sotto voce, to prevent 
bias, what they deemed the respective colours of the components to 
be.” First to step forth was the late Rev. Mr. Pawsey; ‘more 
addicted,” says the admiral, “to heraldry than to astronomy.” 
« After 2 momentary watch, ke flatly declared that ‘he could make 
out nothing particular.’”” The other spectators were more patient, 
and their respective impressions are thus noted down in the large 
album of the Hartwell Observatory. It is to be noticed that A means 
the chief star of the pair, B the companion :— 


Miss Mary Anne {3 Set pain. 


ide . Pale white. 
Mrs. Tyndale. } 8’ Violet tint. 


| 

Mrs. Rush. . - Yellowish cast. | 47, Rose . . } A+ Cream colour. 
| 
| 


- Deadish purple. 


. Violet cream (! 
— - Yellowish. © 


Tn - | A. Pale blue. 
: Spe Mr. B. Smith. . Darker blue. 
- Light dingy’ - Whitish. 
Miss Charlotte { yellow. " Dr. Lee. . + | . Light purple. 
. Lilae. (A. White. 
. White. Captain Smyth . Plum - colour 


Miss Emily . Plum colour. purple. 


One would hardly imagine that so great a difference would be found 
in the estimates made by different persons of the colours of the same 
pair of stars. As Admiral Smyth remarks, ‘‘ Whatever may be said 
zbout instrumental means, weather influence, atmosphere, or the 
position of the olject, it is clear that in this instance all these pro- 
perties were common to the whole party, and we doubtless all meant 
the same hues. It must be admitted, however, that the star was 
new to most of the spectators; and although,” adds the gallant 
seaman, ‘‘ some of the eyes were surpassingly bright, they had never 
been drilled among the cclestials.” 

The experiment is one which might be repeated with advantage. 
The regular observer of the stars is not apt to look with particular 
complacency on the advent of visitors, but the most cross-grained of 
ciar-gazers might sometimes usefully apply the sight-seeing energies 
of his visitors in the way suggested. 

It will be noticed that there is nothing in the above list of colour- 
estimates to explain the discrepancies in the case of the star 95 
Herculis. All the observers recognised a difference of tint between 
the two stars, and only onc, Mr. B. Smith, failed to recognise the 
difference in the colours. It may be accepted, therefore, as certain 
that the components of this remarkable pair change in colour to a 
very noteworthy extent. 

Among ihe various explanations which were put forward to 
account for the enormous variety observed in the colours of the 
couble stars, and also for the fact that these objects sometimes seem 
to change in colour, there is one which, though incorrect, is too 
interesting to pass unnoticed. 
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The reader is aware that light is merely a form of motion; that it 
travels in a series of undulations, not by a transmission of material 
particles ; and that the colou: of the light depends on the length of 
these undulations. In ordinary cases light-waves of many different 
lengths travel together, just as we often see the face of the ocean 
traversed not by a series of uniform waves, but by a number of 
waves of many different sizes. 

Now the idea occurred to a French astronomer named Doppler, 
that if we are rapidly approaching « star or receding from it, either 
by our own motion or the star's, its colour ought to be changed. To 
a swimmer swiftly crossing a wave-tossed sea, the waves will clearly 
seem narrower or broxder, according as he swims against or with 
them, —for, in the first ease, he will pass them more rapidly. So, 
too, of the waves which produce sound. It has been shown that if 
an instrument which is giving forth a particular note is moved rapidly 
towards or from the hearer, the tone of the note perceptibly varies. 
When the instrument is approaching the hearer all the sound-waves 
are apparently shortened, so that the tone appears more acute; and 
when the source of sound is moving away the tone appears more 
grave. Professor Tyndall remarks that when the whistle of the 
steam-engine is sounded as an express train rushes rapidly through 
a station, persons on the platform can detect a well-marked lowering 
in the tone of the whistle as the train, after rapidly nearing them, as 
rapidly passes away. 

If we apply this principle to the ease of light, we see that there 
might conceivably be a star which, while seemingly blue, or red, or 
green, was in reality sending forth light of another colour. Ifa star 
were emitting those light-waves, for example, which produce a red 
colour, and we were very rapidly approaching the star, the light- 
waves might be apparently so much shortened that they would pro- 
duce the effect of blue light. In other words, the star would seem 
to be blue, though in reality it would be red. And soa blue star 
rapidly receding from us might appear red. And if a green star were 
sweeping rapidly round and round in a long oval path, first coming 
swiftly towards us and then moving as swiftly from us, it might 
change in colour, apparently, through all the hues of the rainbow. 

This was a very ingenious theory, but, unfortunately, like many 
other very ingenious theories, it was surrounded with great difli- 
culties. 

In the first place, it seemed inconceivable that any of the stars 
could be moving with the enormous velocity which the theory 
roquired. It must be remembered that to produce any apparent 
change of colour a velocity was required which should bear an appre- 
ciable proportion to the velocity with which light travels. To return 
to the case of our swimmer: unless he were urging his way through 
the water with considerable speed he would not seem to cross the 
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waves much more rapidly when he was facing them than when he 
was swimming with them. Nor, again, in the case of sound, can we 
notice any appreciable change of tone unless the motion with which 
the source of sound is approaching or receding is very great,—in 
fact, unless it bears an appreciable proportion to the velocity with 
which sound travels. But the velocity of sound may be looked upon 
as absolute rest compared with the tremendous velocity of light. We 
know that when a cannon is fired at some distance from us an 
appreciable interval elapses after our seeing the flash before the 
sound is heard. But light travels so swiftly, that while the sound of 
Big Ben is travelling from Westminster to Constitution Hill, light 
would travel a distance exceeding that which separates us from the 
moon. Eight times would light circle this earth on which we live in 
the course of a single second. It was reasonably doubted, therefore, 
whether the stars can be assumed to travel with a velocity which can 
be compared with the inconceivable velocity of light. 

But this was not all. It was pointed out that even if the double stars 
were circling around each other with a velocity so enormous as M. Dop- 
pler’s theory required, yet there would be no apparent change in their 
colour. We have been supposing that the light-waves proceeding from 
a star were all of one definite length. But this is not the case. The light 
of a star, like the light of our sun, is composed of waves correspond- 
ing to many different colours. This is as true of the coloured stars 
as of the white ones. Their light, when subjected to prismatic 
analysis, is changed into the rainbow-tinted streak which is called 
the prismatic spectrum. 

Now this changes the nature of the case altogether. So long as it 
was supposed that only light-waves of a certain length came from a 
star, then we might fairly compare those waves to a series of rollers 
crossing a sca over which a stout swimmer was urging his way, or to 
the uniform sound-waves which proceed from a railway-whistle. But 
now we must alter the analogy altogether. We must suppose our 
swimmer to be in the midst of a sea across which waves of many 
different forms are travelling. We must imagine that not one sound 
is given out by the approaching or receding railway-whistle, but a 
number of different tones. We see that this alters the result also. Our 
swimmer would no longer be able to recognise the effects of his own 
motion ; nor would the nicest ear be well able to appreciate the change 
produced in the tones which reached it. And in the case of the star 
we see that while there could be a change, it would be one far more 
difficult to detect,—even if nothing more remained to be said,—than 
the change we considered before. As a matter of fact, however, it 
would be absolutely impossible to detect it, for a reason which 
remains to be noticed. 

At each end of the rainbow-tinted streak called the spectrum there 
are waves which produce no sense of light. Beyond the red end 
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there are waves longer than those which produce red light, and these 
waves, while they produce the sensation we call heat, exert no effect 
on the visual organs. Beyond the blue end of the spectrum there 
are waves shorter than those which produce violet light, and these, 
though they produce certain chemical eflects, are also not recognisable 
by the eye. Now, if all the light-waves were lengthened through the 
rapid recession of a star, some of the waves at the red end of the 
spectrum would be rendered invisible, being changed into heat rays. 
Beyond the blue end of the spectrum a number of chemical rays 
would be lengthened, and become visible as violet light. We see, 
then, that the rainbow-streak would remain absolutely unaltered. It 
would begin with the deepest visible red, and would pass through 
all the seven gradations of colour down to the deepest visible 
violet, just as it did before. And clearly the rapid approach of a star 
would be similarly ineffective in changing its apparent colour. 

Doppler’s theory, therefore, though it had had a singular fascination 
for many thoughtful minds, had to be given up. 

But the time was approaching when the powers of the most search- 
ing instrument which the astronomer has yet been able to devise 
were to be directed to the solution of this difficulty. It had long ago 
occurred to Sir David Brewster that if the light of the coloured stars 
could be analysed by means of the spectroscope, something might be 
learned respecting the cause of these beautiful and varied tints which 
they exhibit to the telescopist. This, be it remembered,-was before 
the invention of what is now termed spectroscopic analysis. He 
could not have argued more justly than he did, however, had he 
known all that Kirchhoff afterwards discovered. ‘‘ There can be no 
doubt,” he remarks, “ that the spectrum of every coloured star wants 
certain of the rays which exist in the solar spectrum.” Nay, he 
made an observation with a rock-salt prism, which may be looked 
upon as absolutely the first application of the spectroscopic analysis 
to the stars. He says, ‘‘In the orange-coloured star of the double 
Z Herculis I have observed that there are several defective bands. 
By applying a fine rock-salt prism to this orange star, as seen in 
Sir James South’s great achromatic refractor, its spectrum clearly 
showed that there was one defective band in the red space, and two 
more in the blue space. Hence the colour of the star is orange, 
because there is a greater defect of blue than of red rays.” 

Here is, in fact, the optical explanation of the whole matter. 
Subsequent observations by the experienced spectroscopists who now 
apply the power of the new analysis to the stars, have confirmed 
Sir David Brewster’s observations in the fullest possible manner ; 
and so far as the mere optical peculiarity is concerned, nothing 
further remains to be said. But it must be remembered that the 
new analysis deals with more than mere optical peculiarities. It is 
its distinguishing characteristic that it gives a physical interpretation 
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of these peculiarities. A certain dark line, or group of lines, is seen 
across the rainbow-tinted spectrum, and the physicist at once 
announces that the vapour of a certain element surrounds the body 
whose light he is analysing. A certain set of bright lines appear 
as the spectrum itself of a given source of light, and he pronounces 
with equal confidence that that source is a certain incandescent 
vapour, 

Now how does the spectroscopist interpret the fact which Sir 
David Brewster discovered ? 

It is, of course, not always possible to say of a set of bands 
crossing the spectrum of the light from a star, that it is due to the 
presence of this or that element, because as yet spectroscopic 
analysis is in its infancy, and we do not know the spectra of many 
of the elements so exactly as we hope to do; but the physicist 
knows very certainly that the presence of a set of bands indicates 
the existence of some absorbing vapours around the source of light. 
And this is precisely what Sir David Brewster did not know. In 
fact, Admiral Smyth, after quoting Sir David Brewster's observations, 
added, ‘‘ We have no reason to believe that these defective rays are 
absorbed by any atmosphere through which they pass.” At present 
we have not only reason to believe this, but we feel absolutely 
certain about it. 

What we know, then, about the colours of the double stars is this, 
that they are due to the existence of certain vapours around the 
stars. Why the two stars should be in many cases differently con- 
stituted, so that around one a different set of vapours should be 
suspended than around the other, we do not know. But we can 
readily understand that such differences should exist. Again, we 
cannot tell at present why these vapours should sometimes subside, 
as they must do when a star changes colour. But this also is not 
difficult to understand, since we know that even our own terrestrial 
atmosphere is more heavily loaded sometimes with aqueous vapour 
than it is at others. 

What we do know is, however, sufficiently interesting, without 
hazarding speculations about that which is unknown. We see that 
those beautiful objects which have been so long the delight of our 
telescopists can teach us much respecting the constitution of the 
universe. Out yonder, amid the unfathomable depths which the 
telescope only can explore, vapours are forming and dissipating 
according to laws not dissimilar from those which regulate the 
vapours of our own atmosphere. There is no quiescence in those 
far-off regions any more than in our own neighbourhood. Ceaseless 
change and endless variety characterise no less the universe of stars 
than the terrestrial scene with which we are so familiar. 





PROVERBS. 


A provers has been called,—and very happily,—* the wisdom of 
many ; the wit of one.” 

One or two of the features which belong to proverbial sayings 
may, perhaps, be most clearly exhibited by the aid of a comparison 
between such expressions and certain legal maxims with which most 
people are familiar. These two kinds of phrases closely resemble one 
snother in the popular notions about their origin. Both are com- 
monly held to have been first put forth by some unquestionable 
authority,—and very much of the credit attached to them is based 
on this opinion. We suspect, nevertheless, that for the fame of the 
authors of these maxims, and for the influence of their utterances too, 
it is quite as well that we don’t know who they were. 

If we could trace the legal adage to the particular be-wigged 
lawyer who first pronounced it ; or the wise saw to the particular be- 
capped old woman who first put her good-man to silence with it, 
however proud we might be of our success in research, we should 
find the reputation of the saying irreparably marred. There is 
another resemblance between the two sorts of expression we are 
comparing. They are alike in possessing an estimation and weight 
in the minds of the vulgar, which the initiated disallow. 

There is an “esoteric” doctrine of proverbs, as well as of their 
semblances in law. The common opinion about some of the tritest 
maxims of our law-books ascribes to them a most portentous import- 
ance. They are supposed to have been first promulgated by some 
authority greater than any that now exists, and to have been ordained, 
by an irrevocable decree, to be the foundation of all jurisprudence. 
More sacred than a coronation oath, not even an hereditary legislator 
must meddle with them; for an attempt to limit their operation to 
the slightest extent would be a sort of profanity, akin to moving the 
tepeal of the Decalogue. 

A lawyer knows better. He sees that these broad general rules 
have to be applied with so many qualifications that, practically, they 
are only really useful in instructing tyros or bamboozling juries. 
So, only be cold enough, indifferent enough to the picturesque and 
the hoary, to look critically at the wise sayings of your forefathers, 
and how hollow the most venerable will seem ! 

If it is right to argue that ‘badgers were made to be dror'd,” 
from the frequency with which they are devoted to that use, and 
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from their behaviour under such circumstances, we may certainly 
infer that proverbs were designed for contentious persons and con- 
troversial subjects. 

We are, however, instantly reminded of one serious drawback to 
their use in argument, by the analogy we have instituted between the 
aphorisms of common life and those of the Bar. If you heara counsel 
for the plaintiff quote some.legal maxim in support of his plea, how- 
ever pertinent and conclusive it may seem, you may be quite sure 
that when the time comes his opponent will be ready with another 
of equal authority and just as much to the point, but as different from 
the former as “yes” from ‘“‘no”’ in its bearing upon the matter in 
hand. It is indeed not a little singular that evidence and argument, 
alike of the most pretentious sort, almost invariably presents itself in 
about equal strength on both sides of a question. This will com- 
monly be found to hold good of the evidence of experts and scientific 
men, and of the arguments of such young pleaders as retain a weak- 
ness for broad general principles and theoretical maxims. Is it 
not just the same when we resort to proverbs in our unwigged private 
disputations? Is not this almost invariably our fate? We deal our 
adversary a knock-down blow,—as we think; when, to our dismay, 
we find we have but taught him how to strike; for the very adage, 
on which we counted so much, in a moment suggests another to our 
foe, and therewith he puts us quite out of argumentative time. If there 
is ever a moment in which a person engaged in controversy should 
present offerings to ‘‘ Nemesis,” it is when he transfixes his opponent 
with a proverb. The man who harpoons a whale is not more thrilled 
with the excitement of triumph, and is scarcely in more desperate 
peril though the next moment he may be in the air. 

To venture upon the use of proverbial sayings in discussion is to 
run much the same risks as our ancestors in a certain old sport of 
theirs. Whilst riding on horseback at full speed, they used to aim 
with their lances at a mark cunningly fixed upon a pole. To miss the 
mark was, of course, shameful failure, but to hit it was but chequered 
glory; for the blow caused a bag of flour to swing round about the 
ears of the rider. 

Indian travellers tell us of a tree, whose branches, bending to the 
ground, strike root and become fresh parent stems. This tree forms 
an admirable illustration of those discussions in which “‘ wise saws” 
are resorted to; for every adage uttered, gives rise to a fresh crop 
of differences, and the disputant who utters it finds that he is only 
cutting out work for himself. 

If my opponent backs up his argument with a proverb, at once 
two modes of reply are open to me. I may join issue with the 
“‘major” or the “minor” of my adversary. I may question the 
intrinsic truth or soundness of his maxim. And this a man readily 
inclines to do; for when a proverb is quoted against us, we, of 
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course, regard it not as the “wisdom of many; the wit of one,” 
but rather as many people’s folly, and one man’s impudence. But, 
on the other hand, I may prefer to criticise the particular application 
of the saying. And the futility of proverbial sayings in discussion is 
strikingly shown by the fact that this latter course almost invariably 
reopens the whole question in dispute. If I am told, as persons of 
genius and enterprise very often are told, to ‘let well alone,” it is 
open to me to deny that things at present are “ well;” or I may urge 
that letting them alone is not the best way to make them better. 

If a proverb is used as an instrument of rebuke,—and wonderfully 
well fitted for rebuke many people think them,—it is certain to excite 
wrath. For we look upon such a course as a cool assumption that 
the whole world’s wisdom and prudence combine to condemn us, 
Proverbs are not vulgarly regarded as the speeches of fallible men, or 
2s dicta which may be unsound; but they are held to be the writs 
and decrees of universal sagacity, and to carry with them all the 
authority of the court from which they issue. They are public 
servants,—arguments dressed in civic uniform,—and we resent their 
intrusion into our private controversies, just as we should be affronted 
if a policeman were called in to adjust any little personal difference. 

A fair share of our antipathy to proverbs,—and we are afraid it 
must be added, of our fondness for them too,—is to be accounted for 
by their wonderful capacity for mischief. They furnish admirable 
opportunities for insinuation, and insinuation we all dislike. We prefer 
to be told of our failings boldly and candidly, or at any rate we think 
s0,—which is of course just the same thing. What sting can be given 
to an adage by a tone! What definiteness of direction by a sly look! 
What calumny can be smuggled under its flag! Yet how innocent 
it is! Whocan blame a man for quoting the wise sayings of his 
forefathers ? 

There is a superfluity of offensiveness about the most esteemed 
proverbial sayings. A comment or criticism couched in such language 
has as much a tone of challenge as if it began with, ‘“‘ Come, sir!” 
‘‘Never mind, sir!” “Do you mean to say, sir!” or such like 
aggravations. If I am innocently pluming myself a little on some 
bravery of attire, or a trifling social distinction, I may take in good 
part a gentle hint that such things are not to be mistaken for intrinsic 
worth. But to tell mo that “fine feathers make fine birds,” is to 
say that Iam no better than a plucked fowl; or, upon the mildest 
interpretation, to compare me to a jackdaw. When I make pro- 
testations of fidelity, or wax generous in assurances for the future, 
I may be disposed to listen patiently to some comparison between 
promise and fulfilment; but let a man tell me that “hell is paved 
with good intentions,” and I set down his language at once as an 
unfriendly prognostication as to my remoter future, and as first-cousin 
to a malediction of the direst and coarsest sort. 
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If the object of all discussion were to incite men to quarrel, the 
most successful controversialist would undoubtedly be the man who 
has many proverbs at his tongue’s end. For the tendency of such 
phrases to irritate is far more powerful than their tendency to 
convince. They are stings which annoy us much more than the 
thrust of logic. They have the same relation to proof as an insult 
to an injury. For this reason they are regarded by prudent men as 
an argumentative unthriftiness, and are avoided by those who abstain 
from calling names, and for much the same reason. But they are the 
main resource of those who are not regularly armed with reason and 
wit, just as stones are resorted to bya mob. For, like stones, they 
may be picked up anywhere; and, unfortunately, like stones, they 
may be thrown back again. 

Since proverbial expressions are attended by so many disadvantages, 
it becomes a question what are the counterveiling charms which incline 
men to use them ? 

In endeavouring to answer this question, we must first ask our 
readers to bear with a somewhat whimsical illustration. In every inn 
there will be found in some old closet or cupboard, conveniently 
situated, a store of slippers. Like our proverbs, they bear clear 
tokens of great age; and, just as many infer from our adages that 
our ancestors were men of capacious brains, so these slippers suggest 
to the traveller of to-day that his predecessors were men of enormous 
feet. There is little beauty in them; in fact, they are coarse in 
material, rude in make, and display a tendency towards uncouth 
archaism of shape. In all these particulars proverbial expressions 
resemble them. 

Most of us, however, have a kindly feeling towards hotel slippers. 
They are presented to us when the day’s work or travel is over, and 
are associated in our recollection with a bright fire, an easy chair, 
and certain other creature comforts, which few despise. Not seldom, 
indeed, these mean and clumsy foot-coverings touch our tenderest 
sensibilities, and in an affecting manner recall times and faces long 
passed away. Might we not speak of proverbs in almost exactly the 
same words ? ’ 

The absence of all grace and adornment in our aphorisms, as in the 
articles of clothing we liken them to, only heightens our admiration 
for their more substantial qualities, and homeliness in its combined 
sense of worth and endearment atones for every fault in a slipper or 
an adage. 

One slight cireumstance, however, would render us utterly indiffe- 
rent to all these virtues which reside in the slippers of our inn. We 
should utterly despise them if we could produce from our travelling 
bag a pair of our own, chastely embroidered, and fitting us exactly. 
Does not the repute of a proverb rest upon a like treacherous founda- 
tion? If we could do without it, we should despise it as coarse and 
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rude. But it has the merit of being ready to our use, and it js 
smarter and more pointed than anything our own wit could at the 
instant supply. 

But the distinctive feature of hotel slippers has not yet been noticed, 
They have been worn in the course of years by thousands of way- 
farers, and not one have they failed to fit. Their credit rests on 
precisely the same basis as our forefathers’ wise sayings. They have 
often been used, and each occasion of using them has seemed to 
supply fresh testimony to their capability and worth. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that this universal adaptability is purchased at 
the cost of comfort and convenience. They fit everybody, becaus: 
they fit nobody exactly. In precisely the same manner does it come 
about that proverbs are so often quoted with such seeming pertinence. 
They express a great deal too much, if they express anything at all. 
If our dinner has no relish, or can’t be digested, we may think it 
pertinent and witty to say, ‘“‘God sends meat, and the devil sends 
cooks.” But we should not like to commit ourselves to the full 
meaning of the saying, and for ever after eat our meat raw. 

It must be allowed that many proverbial expressions serve as 
pleasant memorials of old customs ; as, ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.” 
There is often a poetical sentiment embodied in them: ‘ No rose 
without a thorn.” But more frequently a lower taste is appealed to. 
Rhyme and alliteration, as they impress a saying with memory, 
contribute also its chief attraction. ‘Little cattle, little care,” may 
be taken as a not unfavourable specimen of this class. While it 
may be charitably hoped that ‘wedlock’s a padlock” owes its 
popularity chiefly to the same fact. 

In spite of the many charms which proverbs possess for persons 
of a certain order of mind, the use of them is on the wane. Even 
now the man famous for them is the old man. And soon we shall 
think of them, not as current money with which we carry on our 
intellectual commerce, but rather as ancient coins whose standard 
value has gone, but which have acquired another and more precious 
interest for us as relics of the talk-thoughts of ages long gone by. 





THE DRAMA OF THE DOCTOR’S WINDOW. 
IN THREE ACTS, WITH A PROLOGUE. 


“ A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


PROLOGUE. 


‘* WetL, I must wait!” The Doctor’s room, 
Where I used this expression, 

Wore the severe official gloom 
Attached to that profession ; 

Rendered severer by a bald 
And skinless Gladiator, 

Whose raw robustness first appalled 
The entering spectator. 


No one would call ‘‘ The Lancet’ gay,— 
Few could avoid confessing 
That Jones, ‘‘ On Muscular Decay,” 
Is, as a rule, depressing ; 
So, leaving both, to change the scene, 
I turned toward the shutter, 
And peered out vacantly between 
A water-butt and gutter. 


Below, the Doctor’s garden lay, 
If thus imagination 
May dignify a square of clay 
Unused to vegetation, 
Tilled with a dismal-looking swing— 
That brought to mind a gallows— 
An empty kennel, mouldering, 
And two dyspeptic aloes. 


No sparrow chirped, no daisy sprung, 
About the place deserted ; 
Orly across the swing-board hung 
A battered doll, inverted, 
Which sadly seemed to disconcert 
A vagrant cat that scanned it, 
Sniffed doubtfully around the skirt, 
But failed to understand it. 
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A dreary spot! And still, I own, 
Half-hoping that, perchance, it 
Might, in some unknown way, atone 

For Jones and for ‘“‘ The Lancet,” 
I watched ; and by especial grace, 
Within this stage contracted, 
Saw presently before my face 
A classic story acted. 


Ah, World of ours, are you so gray 
And weary, World, of spinning, 
That yeu repeat the tales to-day 
Yon told at the beginning ? 
For lo! the grand old myths that mado 
The early ‘‘ stage successes,” 
Still “‘ hold the boards,” and still are played, 
*‘ With new effects and dresses.” 


Small, lonely, ‘“‘ three-pair-backs ” behold, 
To-day, Alcestis dying ; 

To-day, in farthest Polar cold, 
Ulysses’ bones are lying ; 

Unmoved, our morning “ Times” records 
How fell an Indian Hector, 

And Helen’s flight still talk affords 
Where friendly tongues dissect her. 


Still Jason’s handsome face we see, 
Without the least idea, 

That somewhere sighs Hypsipile,— 
That somewhere storms Medee ; 

And here, the Doctor’s sill beside, 
Do I not now discover 

A Thisbe, whom the walls divide 
From Pyramus, her lover ? 


ACT THE FIRST. 


Act I. began. Some noise had scared 
The cat, that like an arrow 

Shot up the wall, and disappeared ; 
And then, across the narrow, 

Unweeded path, a small dark thing, 
Hid by a garden-bonnct, 

Passed wearily toward the swing, 
Paused, turned, and climbed upon it. 
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A child of five, with eyes that were, 
At least, a decade older, 
A mournful mouth, and tangled hair 
Flung careless round her shoulder, 
Dressed in a black ill-fitting frock, 
Whose bare uncomely rigour 
Seemed to sardonically mock 
The plaintive, slender figure. 


What was it ? something in the dress 
That told the girl unmothered ; 

Or was it that the merciless, 
Black garb of mourning smothered 

Life and all light :—but, rocking so, 
In the dull garden-corner, 

The lonely swinger seemed to grow 
More piteous, and forlorner. 


Then, as I looked, across the wall 
Of ‘next-door’s ” garden, that is— 

To speak correctly—through its tall 
Surmounting fence of lattice, 

Peeped a boy’s face, with curling hair, 
Ripe lips, half-drawn asunder, 

And round, bright cyes, that wore a siare 
Of frankest childish wonder. 


Rounder they grew by slow degrees, 
Tntil our prima donna 

Made, all at once, alive to these 
Intent orbs fixed upon her, 

Gave just one brief, half-uttered cry, 
And,—as with gathered kirtle, 

Nymphs fly from Pan’s head suddenly 
Thrust through the budding myrtle,— 


Fled in dismay. A moment’s space, 
The eyes looked almost tragic ; 

Then, when they caught my watching face, 
Vanished, as if by magic ; 

And, like some sombre thing beguiled 
To strange, unwonted laughter, 

The gloomy garden, having smiled, 
Became the gloomicr after. 
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ACT THE SECOND. 


Yes: they were gone, the stage was bare 
Blank as before ; and therefore, 
Sinking within the patients’ chair, 
Half vexed, I knew not wherefore, 
I dozed ; till, startled by some call, 
A glance sufficed to show me, 
The boy again above the wall, 
The girl erect below me. 


The boy, it seemed, to add a force 
To words found unavailing, 

Had pushed a striped and spotted horse 
Half through the blistered paling, 

Where now it stuck, stiff-legged and straight, 
While he, in exultation, 

Chattered some half-articulate 
And eager explanation. 


Meanwhile, the girl, with upturned face, 
Stood motionless, and listened; 

The ill-cut frock had gained a grace, 
The pale hair almost glistened ; 

The figure looked alert and bright, 
Buoyant as though some power 

Had lifted it as rain at night 
Uplifts a drooping flower. 


The eyes had lost their listless way,— 
The old life, tired and faded, 

Had slipped down with the doll that lay 
Before her feet, degraded ; 

She only, yearning upward, found 
In those bright eyes above her 

The ghost of some enchanted ground 
Where even Nurse would love her. 


Ah, tyrant Time! You hold the book, 
We, sick and sad, begin it; 

You close it fast, if we but look 
Pleased for a meagre minute ; 

You closed it now, for, out of sight, 
Some warning finger beckoned ; 

Exeunt both to left and right ;— 
Thus ended Act the Second. 
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ACT THE THIND. 


Or so it proved. For while I still 
Believed them gone for ever, 
Half-raised above the window sill, 
I saw the lattice quiver ; 
And lo, once more appeared the head 
Flushed, while the round mouth pouted; - 
“Give Tom a kiss,” the red lips said, 
Too plainly far to doubt it. 


The girl came back without a thought ; 
Dear Muse of Mayfair, pardon, 

{f more restraint had not becn taught 
In this neglected garden ; 

For these your code was all too stiff, 
So, seeing none prevented, 

Their unfeigned faces met as if 
Manners were not invented. 


Then on the scene,—by happy fate, 
When lip from lip had parted, 

And, therefore, just two seconds late,— 
A sharp-faced nurse-maid darted ; 

Swooped on the boy, as swoops a kite 
Upon a rover chicken, 

And bore him sourly off, despite 
His well-directed kicking. 


The girl stood silent, with a look 
Too subtle to unravel, 

Then, with a sudden gesture took 
The torn doll from the gravel ; 

Hid the whole face, with one caress, 
Under the garden bonnet, 

And, passing in, I saw her press 
Kiss after kiss upon it... 


Exeunt omnes. End of Play. 
It made the dull room brighter, 
The Gladiator almost gay, 
And e’en ‘‘The Lancet” lighter. 
A. D. 





AN EDITOR’S TALES. 
No. IV. 


THE PANJANDRUM. 
Pant II.—Desprarr. 


A Fortnicut had been given to us to prepare our matter, and during 
that fortnight I saw none of my colleagues. I purposely kept myself 
apart from them in order that I might thus give a fairer chance to 
the scheme which had been adopted. Others might borrow or lend 
their pages, but I would do the work allotted to me, and would attend 
the next meeting as anxious for the establishment and maintenance 
of the Panjandrum as I had been when I had hoped that the great 
consideration which I had given personally to the matter might have 
been allowed to have some weight. And gradually, as I devoted the 
first day of my fortnight to thinking of my work, I taught myself 
to hope again, and to look forward to a time when, by the sheer 
weight of my own industry and persistency, I might acquire that 
influence with my companions of which I had dreamed of becomin: 
the master. After all, could I blame them for not trusting me, when 
as yet I had given them no ground for such confidence? What had 
I done that they should be willing to put their thoughts, their aspira- 
tions, their very brains and inner selves under my control? But 
something might be done which would force them to regard me as 
their leader. So I worked hard at my twenty-one pages, and during 
the fortnight spoke no word of the “ Panjandrum ” to any human 
being. 

But my work did not get itself done without very great mental 
distress. The choice of a subject had been left free to each contri- 
butor. For myself I would almost have preferred that some one 
should have dictated to me the matter to which I should devotc 
myself. How would it be with our first number if each of us were 
to write a political essay of exactly twenty-one pages, or a poem 
of that length in blank verse, or a humorous narrative? Good 
heavens! How were we to expect success with the public if there 
were no agreement between ourselves as to the nature of our contribu- 
tions, no editorial power in existence for our mutual support ? I went 
down and saw Mr. X., and found him to be almost indifferent as to 
the magazine. ‘‘ You see, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ the matter isn’t in my hands. 
If I can give any assistance. I shall be very happy; but it seems to 
me that you want some oue with experience.” ‘I could have put 
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them right if they'd have let me,” I replied. He was very civil, but 
it was quite clear to me that Mr. X.’s interest in the matter was over 
since the day of his banishment from Mrs. St. Quinten’s tea-table. 
“‘ What do you think is a good sort of subject,” I asked him,—as 
it were cursorily ; ‘‘ with a view, you know, to the eye of the public, 
just at the present moment ?” He declined to suggest any subject, 
and I was thrown back among the depths of my own feelings and 
convictions. Now, could we have blended our elements together, 
and discussed all this in really amicable council, each would have 
corrected what there might have been of rawness in the other, and 
in the freedom of conversation our wits would have grown from the 
warmth of mutual encouragement. Such, at least, was my belicf 
then. Since that I have learned to look at the business with eyes 
less enthusiastic. Let a man have learned the trick of the pen, Ict 
him not smoke too many cigars over night, and let him get into 
his chair within half an hour after breakfast, and I can tell you almost 
toa line how much of a magazine article he will produce in three 
hours. It does not much matter what the matter be,—only this, 
that if his task be that of reviewing, he may be expected to supply a 
double quantity. Three days, three out of the fourteen, passed by, 
and I could think of no fitting subject on which to begin the task 
Ihad appointed myself of teaching the British public. Politics at 
the moment were rather dull, and no very great question was 
agitating the minds of men. Lord Melbourne was Prime Minister, 
and had in the course of the Session been subjected to the usual 
party attacks. We intended to go a great deal further than Lord 
Melbourne in advocating liberal measures, and were disposed to 
regard him and his colleagues as antiquated fogies in State-crait ; 
but, nevertheless, as against Sir Robert Peel, we should have given 
him the benefit of our defence. I did not, however, feel any special 
call to write up Lord Melbourne. Lord John was just then our pet 
minister; but even on his behalf I did not find myself capable of 
filling twenty-one closely-printed pages with matter which should 
really stir the public mind. In a first number, to stir the public 
mind is everything. I didn’t think that my colleagues sufficiently 
realised that fact,—though I had indeed endeavoured to explain it 
to them. In the second, third, or fourth publications you may 
descend gradually to an ordinary level; you may become,—not 
exactly dull,—for dulness in a magazine should be avoided,—but 
what I may perhaps call “‘adagio” as compared with the “con 
forza’? movement with which the publication certainly should be 
opened. No reader expects to be supplied from month to month 
with the cayenne pepper and shallot style of literature ; but in the 
preparation of a new literary banquet, the first dish cannot be too 
highly spiced. I knew all that,—and then turned it over in my 
mind whether I could not do something about the ballot. 
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It had never occurred to me before that there could be any diffi- 
culty in finding a subject. I had to reject the ballot because at that 
period of my life I had, in fact, hardly studied the subject. I was 
liberal, and indeed radical, in all my political ideas. I was ready to 
‘go in” for anything that was undoubtedly liberal and radical. In 
a general way I was as firm in my politics as any member of the 
House of Commons, and had thought as much on public subjects as 
some of them. Iwas an eager supporter of the ballot. But when 
I took the pen in my hand there came upon me a feeling that,—that, 
—that I didn’t exactly know how to say anything about it that other 
people would care to read. The twenty-one pages loomed before me 
as a wilderness, which, with such a staff, I could never traverse. It 
had not occurred to me before that it would be so difficult for a man 
to evoke from his mind ideas on a subject with which he supposed 
himself to be familiar. And, such thoughts as I had, I could clothe 
in no fitting words. On the fifth morning, driven to despair, I 
did write a page or two upon the ballot ; and then,—sinking back in 
my chair, I began to ask myself a question, as to which doubt was 
terrible to me. Was this the kind of work to which my gifts were 
applicable ? The pages which I had already written were manifestly 
not adapted to stir the public mind. The sixth and seventh days I 
passed altogether within my room, never once leaving the house. I 
drank green tea. I eat meat very slightly cooked. I debarred myself 
from food for several hours, so that the flesh might be kept well under. 
I sat up one night, nearly till daybreak, with a wet towel round 
my head. On the next I got up, and lit my own fire, at four o'clock. 
Thinking that I might be stretching the cord too tight, I took to 
reading a novel, but could not remember the words as I read them, so 
painfully anxious was I to produce the work I had undertaken to per- 
form. On the morning of the eighth day I was still without a subject. 

I felt like the man who undertook to play the violin at a dance for 
five shillings and a dinner,—the dinner to be paid in advance ; but 
who, when making his bargain, had forgotten that he had never 
learned a note of music! I had undertaken even to lead the band, 
and, as it seemed, could not evoke a sound. A horrid idea came 
upon me that I was struck, as it were, with a sudden idiotcy. My 
mind had absolutely fied from me. I sat in my arm-chair, looking at 
the wall, counting the pattern on the paper, and hardly making any 
real effort to think. All the world seemed at once to have become a 
blank to me. I went on muttering to myself, ‘‘ No, the ballot won't 
do ;” as though there were nothing else but the ballot with which to 
stir the public mind. On the eighth morning I made a minute and 
quite correct calculation of the number of words that were demanded 
of me,—taking the whole at forty-two pages, because of the necessity 
of recopying,—and I found that about four hours a day would be 
required for the mere act of writing. The paper was there, and the 
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pen and ink;—but beyond that there was nothing ready. I had 
thought to rack my brain, but I began to doubt whether I had a 
brain to rack. Of all those matters of public interest which had 
hitherto been to me the very salt of my life, I could not remember 
one which could possibly be converted into twenty-one pages of type. 
Unconsciously I kept on muttering words about the ballot. ‘ The 
ballot be !” I said, aloud to myself in my agony. 

On that Sunday evening I began to consider what excuse I might 
best make to my colleagues. I might send and say I was very sick. 
I might face them, and quarrel with them,—because of their ill-treat- 
ment of me. Or I might tell only half a lie, keeping within the letter 
of the truth, and say that I had not yet finished my work. But no. 
I would not lie at all. Late on that Sunday evening there came upon 
me a grand idea. I would stand up before them and confess my 
inability to do the work I had undertaken. I arranged the words of 
my little speech, and almost took delight in them. ‘I, who have 
intended to be a teacher, am now aware that I have hardly as yet 
become a pupil.” In such case, the ‘‘ Panjandrum ” would be at an 
end. The elements had not been happily blended; but without me 
they could not, I was sure, be kept in any concert. The ‘“ Panjan- 
drum,”—which I had already learned to love as a mother loves her 
first-born,—the dear old ‘‘ Panjandrum”’ must perish before its birth. 
I felt the pity of it! The thing itself,—the idea and theory of it, 
had been very good. But how shall a man put forth a magazine 
when he finds himself unable to write a page of it within the compass 
of a week ? The meditations of that Sunday were very bitter, but 
perhaps they were useful. I had long since perceived that mankind 
are divided into two classes,—those who shall speak, and those who 
shall listen to the speech of others. In seeing clearly the existence of 
such a division I had hitherto always assumed myself to belong to 
the first class. Might it not be probable that I had made a mistake, 
and that it would become me modestly to take my allotted place in 
the second ! 

On the Monday morning I began to think that I was ill, and 
resolved that I would take my hat and go out into the park, and 
breathe some air,—let the Panjandrum live or die. Such another 
week as the last would, I fancied, send me to Hanwell. It was 
now November, and at ten o’clock, when I looked out, there was a 
light drizzling rain coming down, and the pavement of the street was 
deserted. It was just the morning for work, were work possible. 
There still lay on the little table in the corner of the room the square 
single sheet of paper, with its margin doubled down, all fitted for tho 
printer,—only that the sheet was still blank. I looked at the page, 
and I rubbed my brow, and I gazed into the street,—and then 
determined that a two hours’ ring round the Regent’s Park was the 
only chance left for me. 
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As I put on my thick boots and old hat and prepared myself for a 
thorough wetting, I felt as though at last I had hit upon the right 
plan. Violent exercise was needed, and then inspiration might come. 
Inspiration would come the sooner if I could divest myself from all 
effort in searching for it. I would take my walk and employ my 
mind, simply, in observing the world around me. For some distance 
there was but little of the world to observe. I was lodging at this 
period in a quiet and eligible street not far from Theobald’s Road. 
Thence my way lay through Bloomsbury Square, Russell Square, and 
Gower Street, and as I went I found the pavement to be almost 
deserted. The thick soft rain came down, not with a splash and 
various currents, running off and leaving things washed though wet, 
but gently insinuating itself everywhere, and covering even the flags 
with mud. I cared nothing for the mud. I went through it all with 
a happy scorn for the poor creatures who were endeavouring to 
defend their clothes with umbrellas. ‘Let the heavens do their 
worst to me,”’ I said to myself as I spun along with eager steps; and 
I was conscious of a feeling that external injuries could avail me 
nothing if I could only cure the weakness that was within. 

The park too was nearly empty. No place in London is ever 
empty now, but thirty years ago the population was palpably thinner. 
I had not come out, however, to find a crowd. A damp boy sweeping 
a crossing, or an old woman trying to sell an apple, were suflicient to 
fill my mind with thoughts as to the affairs of my fellow creatures. 
Why should it have been allotted to that old woman to sit there, 
placing all her hopes on the chance sale of a few apples, the cold 
rain entering her very bones and driving rheumatism into all her 
joints, while another old woman, of whom I had read a paragraph 
that morning, was appointed to entertain royalty, and go about the 
country with five or six carriages and four? Was there injustice in 
this,—and if so, whence had the injustice come? The reflection was 
probably not new; but, if properly thought out, might it not suffice 
for the one-and-twenty pages? ‘Sally Brown, the barrow-woman 
v. the Duchess of !”” Would it not be possible to make the two 
women plead against each other in some imaginary court of justice, 
beyond the limits of our conventional life.—some court in which the 
duchess should be forced to argue her own case, and in which the 
barrow-woman would decidedly get the better of her? If this could 
be done how happy would have been my walk through the mud and 
slush! 

As I was thinking of this I saw before me on the pathway a stout 
woman,—apparently middle-aged, but her back was towards me,— 
leading a girl who might perhaps be ten or eleven years old. They 
had come up one of the streets from the New Road to the Park, and 
were hurrying along so fast that the girl, who held the woman by the 
arm, was almost running. The woman was evidently a servant, but 
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in authority,—an upper nurse perhaps, or a housekeeper. Why she 
should have brought her charge out in the rain was a mystery ; but I 
could see from the elasticity of the child’s step that she was happy 
and very eager. She was a well-made girl, with long well-rounded 
legs, which came freely down beneath her frock, with strong firm 
boots, a straw hat, and a plaid shawl wound carefully round her 
throat and waist. As I followed them those rapid legs of hers seemed 
almost to twinkle in their motion as she kept pace with the stout 
woman who was conducting her. The mud was all over her stockings; 
but still there was about her an air of well-to-do comfort which made 
me feel that the mud was no more than a joke. Every now and thea 
I caught something of a glimpse of her face as she half turned herself 
round in talking to the woman. I could see, or at least I could fancy 
that I saw that she was fair, with large round eyes and soft light 
brown hair. Children did not then wear wigs upon their backs, and 
I was driven to exercise my fancy as to her locks. At last I resolved 
that I would pass them and have one look at her,—and I did so. It 
put me to my best pace to do it, but gradually I overtook them and 
could hear that the girl never ceased talking as she ran. As I went 
by them I distinctly heard her words, ‘‘ Oh, Anne, I do so wonder 
what he’s like!’”’ ‘* You'll see, miss,” said Anne. I looked back and 
saw that she was exactly as I had thought,—a fair, strong, healthy 
girl, with round eyés and large mouth, broad well-formed nose, and 
light hair. Who was the “he,” as to whom her anxiety was so great, 
—the ‘“‘he” whom she was tripping along through the rain and mud 
to see, and kiss, and love, and wonder at? And why hadn’t she been 
taken in a cab? Would she be allowed to take off those very dirty 
stockings before she was introduced to her new-found brother, or 
wrapped in the arms of her stranger-father ? 

I saw no more of them, and heard no further word; but I thought 
a great deal of the girl. Ah me, if she could have been a young 
unknown, newly-found sister of my own, how warmly would I have 
welcomed her! How little should I have cared for the mud on her 
stockings ; how closely would I have folded her in my arms; how 
anxious would I have been with Anne as to those damp clothes ; 
what delight would I have had in feeding her, coaxing her, caressing 
her, and playing with her! There had seemed to belong to her a 
wholesome strong health, which it had made me for the moment 
happy even to witness. And then the sweet, eloquent anxiety of her 
voice,—‘* Oh, Anne, I do so wonder what he’s like!” While I 
heard her voice I had seemed to hear and know so much of her! 
And then she had passed out of my ken for ever ! 

I thought no more about the duchess and the apple-woman, but 
devoted my mind entirely to the girl and her brother. I was per- 
suaded that it must be a brother. Had it been a father there would 
have been more of awe in her tone. It certainly was a brother. 
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Gradually, as the unforced imagination came to play upon the matter, 
a little picture fashioned itself in my mind. The girl was my own 
sister,—a sister whom I had never seen till she was thus brought to 
me for protection and love; but she was older, just budding into 
womanhood, instead of running beside her nurse with twinkling 
legs. There, however, was the same broad, honest face, the same 
round eyes, the same strong nose and mouth. She had come to me 
for love and protection, having no other friend in the world to trust. 
But, having me, I proudly declared to myself that she needed nothing 
further. In two short months I was nothing to her,—or almost 
nothing. I had a friend, and in two little months my friend had 
become so much more than I ever could have been! 

These wondrous castles in the air never get themselves well built, 
when the mind, with premeditated skill and labour, sets itself to 
work to build them. It is when they come uncalled for that they 
stand erect and strong before the mind’s eye, with every mullioned 
window perfect, the rounded walls all there, the embrasures cut, the 
fosse dug, and the drawbridge down. As I had made this castle for 
myself, as I had sat with this girl by my side, calling her the sweetest 
names, as I had seen her blush when my friend came near her, and 
had known at once, with a mixed agony and joy, how the thing was 
to be, I swear that I never once thought of the “‘ Panjandrum.” I 
walked the whole round of the Regent’s Park, perfecting the building; 
—and I did perfect it, took the girl to church, gave her away to my 
friend Walker, and came back and sobbed and sputtered out my 
speech at the little breakfast, before it occurred to me to suggest to 
myself that I might use the thing. 

Churchill Smith and Walter Watt had been dead against a novel; 
and, indeed, the matter had been put to the vote, and it had been 
decided that there should be no novel. But, what is a novel? The 
purport of that vote had been to negative a long serial tale, running 
on from number to number, in a manner which has since become 
well understood by the reading public. I had thought my colleagues 
wrong, and so thinking, it was clearly my duty to correct their 
error, if I might do so without infringing that loyalty and general 
obedience to expressed authority which are so essential to such 4 
society as ours. Before I had got back to Theobald’s Road I had 
persuaded myself that a short tale would be the very thing for the 
first number. It might not stir the public mind. To do that I 
would leave to Churchill Smith and Walter Watt. But a well- 
formed little story, such as that of which I had now the full 
possession, would fall on the readers of the ‘‘ Panjandrum”’ like 
sweet rain in summer, making things fresh and green and joyous. I 
was quite sure that it was needed. Walter Watt might say what he 
pleased, and Churchill Smith might look at me as sternly as he 
would, sitting there silent with his forehead on his hand; but I 
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knew at least as much about a magazine as they did. At any rate, I 
would write my tale. That very morning it had seemed to me to be 
impossible to get anything written. Now, as I hurried up-stairs to 
get rid of my wet clothes, I felt that I could not take the pen quickly 
enough into my hand. i had a thing to say, and I would say it. If 
I could complete my story,—and I did not doubt its completion from 
the very moment in which I realised its conception,—I should be 
saved, at any rate, from the disgrace of appearing empty-handed in 
Mrs. St. Quinten’s parlour. Within a quarter of an hour of my 
arrival at home I had seated myself at my table and written the name 
of the tale,—*‘ The New Inmate.” 

I doubt whether any five days in my life were ever happier than 
those which were devoted to this piece of work. I began it that 
Monday afternoon, and finished it on the Friday night. While I 
was at the task all doubt vanished from my mind. I did not care 
a fig for Watt or Smith, and was quite sure that I should carry Mrs. 
St. Quinten with me. Each night I copied fairly what I had written 
in the day, and I came to love the thing with an extreme love. 
There was a deal of pathos in it,—at least so I thought,—and I 
cried over it like a child. I had strained all my means to prepare for 
the coming of the girl,—I am now going back for a moment to my 
castle in the air,—and had furnished for her a little sitting-room and 
as pretty a white-curtained chamber as a girl ever took pleasure in 
calling her own. There were books for her, and a small piano, and 
a low sofa, and all little feminine belongings. I had said to myself 
that everything should be for her, and I had sold my horse,—the 
horse of my imagination, the reader will understand, for I had never 
in truth possessed such an animal,—and told my club friends that 
I should no longer be one of them. Then the girl had come, and 
had gone away to Walker,—as it seemed to me at once,—to Walker, 
who still lived in lodgings, and had not even a second sitting-room 
for her comfort,—to Walker, who was, indeed, a good fellow in 
his way, but possessed of no particular attractions either in wit, 
manners, or beauty! I wanted them to change with me, and to 
take my pretty home. I should have been delighted to go to a 
garret, leaving them everything. But Walker was proud, and would 
not have it so; and the giri protested that the piano and the 
white dimity curtains were nothing to her. Walker was every- 
thing ;—Walker, of whom she had never heard, when she came but 
a few weeks since to me as the only friend left to her in the world! 
I worked myself up to such a pitch of feeling over my story that I 
could hardly write it for my tears. I saw myself standing all alone 
in that pretty sitting-room after they were gone, and I pitied myself 
with an exceeding pity. ‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
tibi ipsi.”” If success was to be obtained by obeying that instruction, 
I might certainly expect success. 
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The way in which my work went without a pause was delightful. 
When the pen was not in my hand I was longing for it. While I was 
walking, eating, or reading, I was still thinking of my story. [I 
dreamt of it. It came to me to be a matter that admitted of no 
doubt. The girl with the muddy stockings, who had thus provided 
me in my need, was to me a blessed memory. When I kissed my 
sister's brow, on her first arrival, she was in my arms,—palpably. All 
her sweetnesses were present to me, as though I had her there, in the 
little street turning out of Theobald’s Road. To this moment I can 
distinguish the voice in which she spoke to me that little whispered 
word, when I asked her whether she cared for Walker. When one 
thinks of it, the reality of it all is appalling. What need is there of 
@ sister or a friend in the flesh,—a sister or a friend with probably so 
many faults,—when by a little exercise of the mind they may be 
there, at your elbow, faultless ? It came to pass that the tale was 
more dear to me than the magazine. AsI read it through for the 
third or fourth time on the Sunday morning, I was chiefly anxious 
for the ‘‘ Panjandrum,” in order that “‘ The New Inmate ” might see 
the world. 

We were to meet that evening at cight o’clock, and it was under- 
stood that the sitting would be prolonged to a late hour, because of 
the readings. It would fall to my lot to take the second reading, as 
coming next to Mrs. St. Quinten, and I should, at any rate, not be 
subjected to a weary audience. We had, however, promised each 
other to be very patient; and I was resolved that, even to the pro- 
duction of Churchill Smith, who would be the last, I would give an 
undivided and eager attention. I determined also in my joy that I 
would vote against the insertion of no colleague’s contribution. Were 
we not in a boat together, and would not each do his best? Even 
though a paper might be dull, better a little dulness than the crushing 
of a friend’s spirit. I fear that I thought ‘‘ The New Inmate ” might 
atone for much dulness. I dined early on that day; then took a 
walk round the Regent’s Park, to renew my thoughts on the very 
spot on which they had first occurred to me, and after that, returning 
home, gave a last touch to my work. Though it had been written 
after so hurried a fashion, there was not a word in it which I had not 
weighed and found to be fitting. 

I was the first at Mrs. St. Quinten’s house, and found that lady 
very full of the magazine. She asked, however, no questions as to 
my contribution. Of her own she at once spoke tome. ‘* What do 
you think I have done at last?” she said. In my reply to her ques- 
tion I made some slight allusion to ‘“‘ The New Inmate,” but I don’t 
think she caught the words. ‘I have reviewed Bishop Berkeley's 
whole Theory on Matter,” said she. What feeling I expressed by my 
gesture I cannot say, but I think it must have been one of great awe. 
*¢And I have done it exhaustively,” she continued; ‘‘so that the 
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subject need not be continued. Churchill does not like continuations.” 
Perhaps it did not signify much. If she were heavy, I at any rate 
was light. If her work should prove difficult of comprehension, mine 
was easy. If she spoke only to the wise and old, I had addressed 
myself to babes and sucklings. I said something as to the eontrast, 
again naming my little story. But she was too full of Bishop 
Berkeley to heed me. If she had worked as I had worked, of course 
she was full of Bishop Berkeley. To me, ‘‘ The New Inmate” at that 
moment was more than all the bishops. 

The other men soon came in, clustering together, and our number 
was complete. Regan whispered to me that Jack Hallam had not 
written a line. “And you?” Tasked. ‘Oh, Iam all right,” said 
he. ‘I don’t suppose they'll let it pass; but that's their affair ;— 
not mine.” Watt and Smith took their places almost without speak- 
ing, and preparation was made for the preliminary feast of the body. 
The after-feast was matter of such vital importance to us that we 
hardly possessed our customary light-hearted elasticity. There was, 
however, an air of subdued triumph about our “ Lydia,’”’—of triumph 
subdued by the presence of her cousin. As for myself, I was 
supremely happy. I said a word to Watt, asking him as to his 
performance. ‘I don’t suppose you will like it,” he replied ; “ but 
it is at any rate a fair specimen of that which it has been my ambition 
to produce.” I assured him with enthusiasm that I was thoroughly 
prepared to approve, and that, too, without carping criticism. ‘But 
we must be critics,” he observed. Of Churchill Smith I asked no 
question. 

When we had eaten and drunk we began the work of the evening 
by giving in the names of our papers, and describing the nature of 
the work we had done. Mrs. St. Quinten was the first, and read 
her title from a scrap of paper. ‘A Review of Bishop Berkeley’s 
Theory.” Churchill Smith remarked that it was a very dangerous 
subject. The lady begged him to wait till he should hear the paper 
read. ‘Of course I will hear it read,” said her cousin. To me it 
was evident that Smith would object to this essay without any 
scruple, if he did not in truth approve of it. Then it was my turn, 
and I explained in the quietest tone which I could assume that I had 
written a little tale called ‘“‘The New Inmate.” It was very simple, 
I said, but I trusted it might not be rejected on that score. There 
was silence for a moment, and I prompted Regan to proceed; but 
I was interrupted by Walter Watt. ‘I thought,” said he, “that we 
had positively decided against ‘ prose fiction.’’’ I protested that the 
decision had been given against novels, against long serial stories to 
be continued from number to number. This was a little thing, 
completed within my twenty-one allotted pages. ‘‘Our vote was 
taken as to prose fiction,” said Watt. I appealed to Hallam, who 
at once took my part,—as also did Regan. ‘‘ Walter is quite correct 
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as to the purport of our decision,” said Churchill Smith. I turned 
to Mrs. St. Quinten. ‘I don’t see why we shouldn’t have a short 
story,” she said. I then declared that with their permission I would 
at any rate read it, and again requested Regan to proceed. Upon 
this Walter Watt rose upon his feet, and made a speech. The vote 
had been taken, and could not be rescinded. After such a vote it 
was not open to me to read my story. The story, no doubt, was 
very good,—he was pleased to say so,—but it was not matter of the 
sort which they intended to use. Seeing the purpose which they 
had in view, he thought that the reading of the story would be waste 
of time. ‘It will clearly be waste of time,’”’ said Churchill Smith. 
Walter Watt went on to explain to us that if from one meeting to 
another we did not allow ourselves to be bound by our own decisions, 
we should never appear before the public. 

I will acknowledge that I was enraged. It secmed to me impos- 
sible that such folly should be allowed to prevail, or that after all 
my efforts I should be treated by my own friends after such a fashion. 
I also got upon my legs and protested loudly that Mr. Watt and 
Mr. Smith did not even know what had been the subject under dis- 
cussion, when the vote adverse to novels had been taken. No record 
was kept of our proceedings; and, as I clearly showed to them, 
Mr. Regan and Mr. Hallam were quite as likely to hold correct views 
on this subject as were Mr. Watt and Mr. Smith. All calling of 
men Pat, and Jack, and Walter, was for the moment oven Watt 
admitted the truth of this argument, and declared that they must 
again decide whether my story of ‘‘ The New Inmate” was or was 
not a novel in the sense intended when the previous vote was taken. 
If not,—if the decision on that point should be in my favour,—then 
the privilege of reading it would at any rate belong tome. I believed 
so thoroughly in my own work that I desired nothing beyond this. 
We went to work, therefore, and took the votes on the proposition, 
—Was or was not the story of “The New Inmate” debarred by the 
previous resolution against the admission of novels. 

The decision manifestly rested with Mrs. St. Quinten. I was 
master, easily master, of three votes. Hallam and Regan were 
altogether with me, and in a matter of such import I had no hesita- 
tion in voting for myself. Had the question been the acceptance or 
rejection of the story for the magazine, then, by the nature of our 
constitution, I should have had no voice in the matter. But this 
was not the case, and I recorded my own vote in my own favour 
without a blush. Having done so I turned to Mrs. St. Quinten with 
an air of supplication in my face of which I myself was aware, and 
of which I became at once ashamed. She looked round at me 
almost furtively, keeping her eyes otherwise fixed upon Churchill 
Smith’s immovable countenance. I did not condescend to speak a 
word to her. What words I had had to say, I had spoken to them 
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all, and was confident in the justice of my cause. I quickly dropped 
that look of supplication and threw myself back in my chair. The 
moment was one of intense interest, almost of agony, but I could not 
allow myself to think that in very truth my work would be rejected 
by them before it was seen. If such were to be their decision, how 
would it be possible that the ‘‘ Panjandrum”’ should ever be brought 
into existence ? Who could endure such ignominy and still per- 
severe ? 

There was silence among us, which to me in the intensity of my 
feelings seemed to last for minutes. Regan was the first to speak. 
‘«‘ Now, Mrs. St. Quinten,” he said, ‘ it all rests with you.” An idea 
shot across my mind at the moment, of the folly of which we had 
been guilty in placing our most vital interests in the hands of a 
woman merely on the score of gallantry. Two votes had been given 
to her as against one of ours. simply because,—she was a woman. 
It may be that there had been something in the arrangement of com- 
pensation for the tea and muffins; but if so, how poor was the cause 
for so great an effect! She sat there the arbiter of our destinies 
“You had better give your vote,” said Smith roughly. ‘ You think 
it is a novel?” sho said, appealing to him. ‘* There can be no 
doubt of it,” he replied; ‘‘a novel is not a novel because it is long 
or short. Such is the matter which we intended to declare that we 
would not put forth in our magazine.” ‘I protest,” said I, jumping 
up,—‘‘I protest against this interference.” 

Then there was a loud and a very angry discussion whether 
Churchill Smith was justified in his endeavour to bias Mrs. St. 
Quinten ; and we were nearly brought to a vote upon that. I myself 
was very anxious to have that question decided,—to have any ques- 
tion decided in which Churchill Smith could be shown to be in the 
wrong. But no one would back me, and it seemed to me as though 
even Regan and Jack Hallam were falling off from me,—though Jack 
had never yet restored to me that article of clothing to which allusion 
was made in the first chapter of this little history ; and I had been 
almost as anxious for Pat’s Latin translation as for my own produc- 
tion. It was decided without a vote that any amount of free 
questioning as to each other's opinions, and of free answering, was 
to be considered fair. ‘I tell her my opinion. You can tell her 
yours,” said Churchill Smith. ‘It is my opinion,” said I, “ that 
you want to dictate to everybody and to rule the whole thing.” “I 
think we did mean to exclude all story-telling,” said Mrs. St. Quinten, 
and so the decision was given against me. 

Looking back at it I know that they were right on the exact point 
then under discussion. They had intended to exclude all stories. 
But,—heaven and earth,—was there ever such folly as that of which 
they had been guilty in coming to such a resolution! I have often 
suggested to myself since, that had ‘“‘ The New Inmate” been read on 
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that evening, the “‘ Panjandrum” might have become a living reality, 
and that the fortieth volume of the publication might now have been 
standing on the shelves of many a well-filled library. The decision, 
however, had been given against me, and I sat like one stricken 
dumb, paralysed, or turned to stone. I remember it as though it 
were yesterday. I did not speak a word, but simply moving my 
chair an inch or two, I turned my face away from the lady who had 
thus blasted all my hopes. I fear that my eyes were wet, and that a 
hot tear trickled down each cheek. No note of triumph was sounded, 
and I verily believe they all suffered in my too conspicuous suflerings. 
To both Watt and Smith it had been a matter of pure conscience, 
Mrs. St. Quinten, woman-like, had obeyed the man in whose 
strength she trusted. There was silence for a few moments, and then 
Watt invited Regan to proceed. He had divided his work into three 
portions, but what they were called, whether they were verse or 
prose, translations or original, comic or serious, I never knew. I 
could not listen then. For me to continue my services to the ‘ Pan- 
jandrum ”’ was an impossibility. I had been crushed,—so crushed 
that I had not vitality left me to escape from the room, or I should 
not have remained there. Pat Regan’s papers were nothing to me 
now. Watt I knew had written an essay called ‘“* The Real Aris- 
tocrat,” which was published elsewhere afterwards. Jack Hallam’s 
work was not ready. There was something said of his delinquency, 
but I cared not what. I only wished that my work also. had been 
unready. Churchill Smith also had some essay, ‘‘ On the Basis of 
Political Right.” That, if I remember rightly, was its title. I often 
talked the matter over in after days with Pat Regan, and I know that 
from the moment in which my consternation was made apparent to 
them, the thing went very heavily. At the time, and for some hours 
after the adverse decision, I was altogether unmanned and unable 
to collect my thoughts. Before the evening was over there occurred 
a further episode in our affairs which awakened me. 

The names of the papers had been given in, and Mrs. St. Quinten 
began to read her essay. Nothing more than the drone of her voice 
reached the tympanum of my ears. I did not look at her, or think 
of her, or care to hear a word that she uttered. I believe I almost 
slept in my agony ; but sleeping or waking I was turning over in my 
mind, wearily and incapably, the idea of declining to give any 
opinion as to the propriety of inserting or rejecting the review of 
Bishop Berkeley’s theory, on the score that my connection with the 
‘*Panjandrum” had been severed. But the sound of the reading 
went on, and I did not make up my mind. I hardly endeavoured to 
make it up, but sat dreamily revelling in my own grievance, and 
pondering over the suicidal folly of the ‘‘Panjandrum’”’ Company. 
The reading went on and on without interruption, without question, 
and without applause. I know I slept during some portion of the 
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time, for I remember that Regan kicked my shin. And I remember, 
also, a feeling of compassion for the reader, who was hardly able to 
rouse herself up to the pitch of spirit necessary for the occasion,— 
but allowed herself to be quelled by the cold, steady gaze of her 
cousin Churchill. Watt sat immovable, with his hands in his 
trousers pockets, leaning back in his chair, the very picture of dis- 
passionate criticism. Jack Hallam amused himself by firing paper 
pellets at Regan, sundry of which struck me on the head and face. 
Once Mrs. Quinten burst forth in offence. ‘‘ Mr. Hallam,” she said, 
‘‘T am sorry to be so tedious.” ‘TI like it of all things,” said Jack. 
It was certainly very long. Half comatose, as I was, with my own 
sufferings, I had begun to ask myself before Mrs. St. Quinten had 
finished her.task whether it would be possible to endure three other 
readings lengthy as this. Ah! if I might have read “‘My New 
Inmate,” how different would the feeling have been! Of what the 
lady said about Berkeley, I did not catch a word; but the name of 
the philosophical bishop seemed to be repeated usque ad nauseam. 
Of a sudden I was aware that I had snored,—a kick from Pat Regan 
wounded my shin; a pellet from Jack Hallam fell on my nose; and 
the essay was completed. I looked up, and could see that drops of 
perspiration were standing on the lady’s brow. 

There was a pause, and even I was now aroused to attention. We 
were to write our verdicts on paper,—simply the words, “ Insert” or 
“‘ Reject,”"—and what should I write ? Instead of doing so, should 
I declare at once that I was severed from the “ Panjandrum ” by the 
treatment I had received? That I was severed, in fact, I was very 
sure. Could any human flesh and blood have continued its services 
to any magazine after such humiliation as I had suffered. Never- 
theless it might perhaps be more manly were I to accept the responsi- 
bility of voting on the present occasion,—and if so, how should I 
vote? I had not followed a single sentence, and yet I was convinced 
that matter such as that would never stir the British public mind. 
But as the thing went, we were not called upon for our formal 
verdicts. ‘* Lydia,” as soon as she had done reading, turned at once 
to her cousin. She cared for no verdict but his. ‘‘ Well,’’ said she, 
‘‘ what do you think of it?” At first he did not answer. ‘I knowl 
read it badly,” she continued, “but I hope you caught my meaning.” 

‘Tt is utter nonsense,” he said, without moving his head. 

*‘ Oh, Churchill! ” she exclaimed. 

‘Tt is utter nonsense,” he repeated. ‘It is out of the question that 
it should be published.” She glanced her eyes round the company, 
but ventured on no spoken appeal. Jack Hallam said something 
about unnecessary severity and want of courtesy. Watt simply shook 
his head. ‘I say it is trash,” said Smith, rising from his chair. 
‘‘You shall not disgrace yourself. Give it to me.” She put her 
hand upon the manuscript, as though to save it. ‘Give it to me,” 
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he said sternly, and took it from her unresisting grasp. Then he 
stalked to the fire, and tearing the sheets in pieces, thrust them 
between the bars. 

Of course there was a great commotion. We were all up in a 
moment, standing around her as though to console her. Miss Collins 
came and absolutely wept over her ill-used friend. In the instant I 
had forgotten ‘“‘ The New Inmate,” as though it had never been 
written. She was deluged in tears, hiding her face upon the table; 
but she uttered no word of reproach, and ventured not a syllable 
in defence of her essay. ‘I didn’t think it was so bad as that,” she 
murmured, amidst her sobs. I did not dare to accuse the man of 
cruelty. I myself had become so small among them that my voice 
would have had no weight. But I did think him cruel, and hated 
him on her account as well as on my own. Jack Hallam remarked 
that for this night, at least, our work must be considered to be over. 
“Tt is over altogether,” said Churchill Smith. ‘I have known that 
for weeks past; and I have known, too, what fools we have been to 
make the attempt. I hope, at least, that we may have learnt a 
lesson that will be of service to us. Perhaps you had better go now, 
and I'll just say a word or two to my cousin before I leave her.” 

How we got out of the room I hardly remember. There was, no 
doubt, some leave-taking between us four and the unfortunate Lydia, 
but it amounted, I think, to no more than mere decency required. 
To Churchill Smith I know that I did not speak. I never saw either 
of the cousins again; nor, as has been already told, did I ever dis- 
tinctly hear what was their fate in life. And yet how intimately 
connected with them had I been for the last six or eight months! 
For not calling upon her, so that we might have mingled the tears of 
our disappointment together, I much blamed myself; but the subject 
which we must have diseussed,—the failure, namely, of the ‘ Pan- 
jandrum,”—was one so sore and full of sorrow, that I could not 
bring myself to face the interview. Churchill Smith, I know, made 
various efforts to obtain literary employment; but never succeeded, 
because he would yield no inch in the expression of his own violent 
opinions. I doubt whether he ever earned as much as £10 by his 
writings. I heard of his living,—and almost starving,—still in 
London, and then that he had gone to fight for Polish freedom. It 
is believed that he died in a Russian prison, but I could never find 
anyone who knew with accuracy the circumstances of his fate. He 
was a man who could go forth with his life in his hand, and in 
meeting death could feel that he encountered only that which he had 
expected. She certainly vanished during the next summer from the 
street in which she had bestowed upon us so many muffins, and 
what became of her I never heard. 

On that evening Pat Regan and I consoled ourselves together as 
best we might, Jack Hallam and Walter Watt having parted from us 
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under the walls of Marylebone Workhouse. Pat and I walked down 
to a modest house of refreshment with which we were acquainted 
in Leicester Square, and there arranged the obsequies of the 
‘‘ Panjandrum ” over a pint of stout and a baked potato. Pat’s equa- 
nimity was marvellous. It had not even yet been rufiled, although 
the indignities thrown upon him had almost surpassed those in- 
flicted on myself. His ‘‘Lord Bateman” had been first rejected ; 
and, after that, his subsequent contributions had been absolutely 
ignored, merely because Mr. Churchill Smith had not approved his 
cousin’s essay upon Bishop Berkeley! ‘It was rot; real rot,”’ said 
Pat, alluding to Lydia’s essay, and apologising for Smith. ‘But 
why not have gone on and heard yours?” said I. ‘‘ Mine would 
have been rot, too,” said Pat. ‘It isn’t so casy, after all, to do this 
kind of thing.” 

We agreed that the obsequies should be very private ;—indeed, as 
the ‘‘Panjandrum ” had as yet not had a body of its own, it was 
hardly necessary to open the earth for purposes of interment. We 
agreed simply to say nothing about it to any one, I would go to 
Mr. X. and tell him that we had abandoned our project, and there 
would be an end of it. As the night advanced, I offered to read 
“The New Inmate” to my friend ;-but he truly remarked that of 
reading aloud they had surely had enough that night. When he 
reflected that but for the violence of Mr. Smith’s proceedings we 
might even then, at that moment, have been listening to an essay 
upon the ‘ Basis of Political rights,” I think that he rejoiced that the 
«‘ Panjandrum ” was no more. 

On the following morning I cailed on Mr. X., and explained to him 
that portion of the occurrences of the previous evening with which it 
was necessary that he should be made acquainted. I thought that 
he was rather brusque; but I cannot complain that he was, upon the 
whole, unfriendly. ‘The truth is, sir,” he said, ‘‘ you none of you 
exactly knew what you wanted to be after. You were very anxious to 
do something grand, but hadn’t got this grand thing clear before your 
eye. People, you know, may have too much genius, or may have 
too little.” Which of the two he thought was our case he did not 
say; but he did promise to hear my story of ‘“‘ The New Inmate” 
read, with reference to its possible insertion in another periodical 
publication with which he had lately become connected. Perhaps 
some of my readers may remember its appearance in the first number 
of the *‘ Marble Arch,” where it attracted no little attention, and was 
supposed to have given assistance, not altogether despicable, towards 
the establishment of that excellent periodical. 

Such was the history of the ‘‘ Panjandrum.” 
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Germany has been a land fertile in secret societies whose members 
have striven to attain to the realisation of some lofty ideal. The love 
of mysticism has always exercised a great influence over the arts, the 
literature, and the poetry of Germany; and the Vehmgerichte, or 
Secret Tribunals of Westphalia, as well as the Rosicrucians, the 
Illuminati, and many other similar associations, have been living 
instances of this powerful feeling. The proceedings of the Vehm- 
gerichte have so often formed the subject of poetry and of romance, 
that the most erroneous views with respect to them have become 
prevalent; and it is difficult to eradicate the very general impression 
of horror and aversion, which has taken so firm a hold of the popular 
imagination. The speedy and severe sentences of these tribunals 
have been regarded as instances of a terrible retribution, carried out 
rather after the fashion in which the Assassins executed the decrees 
of the Old Man of the Mountain, than according to the regular ob- 
servance of the ancient laws and customs of the country. We read 
of seeret nocturnal meetings in subterranean caverns, of cruel tor- 
tures, of victims stretched on the rack, and of foul murders, all of 
which have no connection whatever with the true Vehmgerichte. 
Huber, in his tragedy of ‘‘ The Secret Tribunal,” describes a terrible 
and secret brotherhood, the members of which met with solemn and 
mystic ceremonies, at midnight, in gloomy mountain caves, and whose 
object was to acquire all knowledge, to attain to infallibility, and to 
anticipate the decrees of Providence. Goethe has thus described the 
condition of Germany while these tribunals flourished :—* All strength 
without the State was paralysed, all order within it was destroyed ; 
besides, the Vehmgericht pressed as a heavy weight over a great part 
of our Fatherland, the terrors of which institution may be imagined 
when we remember that it soon degenerated into a secret police, 
which at length fell entirely into the hands of private persons.” In 
his tragedy ‘‘ Goetz of Berlichingen,” Goethe represents the judges 
of the Secret Tribunal as muffled in black cloaks, and assembled in a 
narrow vault dimly illuminated. In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ House of 
Aspen,” the initiated speak of themselves as ‘‘Members of the 
Invisible Tribunal who judge in secret, and avenge in secret like the 
Deity,” while the author stigmatises them as “‘ midnight murderers.” 
and ‘legal assassins.” Every reader of ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein”’ will 
remember the circumstances under which the English merchant 
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travelling in Alsace was brought before the judges of a so-called 
Vehmic Tribunal. Scarcely had the merchant laid himself down on 
the lowly pallet to enjoy a night’s rest after the fatigues of his journey, 
when he felt his bed sinking under him. His bed had been placed on 
a large trap-door, and thus after a gradual descent he reached the 
bottom of a vault of considerable extent, where he perccived a large 
number of men muffled up in black cloaks bearing torches. He soon 
found that he was in the presence of the dreaded judges of the Secret 
Tribunal. Yet if Sir Walter Scott was inaccurate in his description 
of the constitution and practice of these judicial institutions, he 
might well be entitled to claim indulgence, when in Germany itself 
they were still misunderstood and misinterpreted. In this country 
Sir Francis Palgrave was the first to show that it was entirely con- 
trary to the practice of the Vehmgerichte to meet in a secret place, 
such as a subterranean cave, or in the dead of night, as was fabled in 
popular romances. Indeed, those who are struck with awe at the 
very name of secret tribunals, should bear in mind, that throughout 
the Middle Ages, law was never such a secret to the people as when 
later on, as statutes were piled upon statutes, it became a long, dreary, 
and formidable puzzle. 

The views of historians have varied greatly as to the origin of the 
Vehmgerichte ; but the gencral opinion of the Middle Ages was that 
they had been established by Charlemagne. ‘The Free Counts and 
assessors of these secret tribunals clung to this tradition, and in the 
imperial records it is mentioned as an undoubted fact. It was believed 
that Charlemagne had instituted such a jurisdiction for the purpose 
of coercing the Saxons to Christianity, in accordance with the advice 
of the Pope. The tradition was that Charlemagne, finding himself 
unable to prevent by force of arms the relapse of the Saxons from 
Christianity, sent ambassadors to Rome to consult Pope Leo III. 
They were received by the Pope in a garden, and while he listened to 
them without uttering a word, he pulled up weeds and thistles from 
the ground, which he laid on a miniature gallows made out of some 
twigs, and then dismissed the ambassadors without further ceremony. 
The latter described what they had seen to the Emperor, who it is 
said followed this hint by immediately establishing the secret tribunals 
at the Imperial Diet of Paderborn. This story seems to be a mere 
fiction, and in fact such an institution would have been as contrary to 
the spirit of the times, as it is to that of the Carlovingian laws. 

In reality the Vehmgerichte were the last relics of an ancient 
system, which had in other countries and in other parts of Germany 
yielded to the feudal system. They naturally seemed incomprehensible 
to the jurists of the Middle Ages, who wished to reconcile everything 
with the Roman or Canonical Law. In these courts, therefore, they 
saw nothing but unmitigated evil, and they stigmatised them as 
sanguinary tribunals, where, in the midst of horrible ceremonies, 
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arbitrary and odious decrees were carried out with the most merciless 
cruelty. 

Strange and exceptional as they seemed in the sixteenth century, 
they seemed still more so later on, and it is not surprising that during 
the period of their fall, when so many abuses had crept into the 
institution, its original foundation should have been forgotten or 
misrepresented. 

The truth seems to be, that historians have erred in attempting to 
discover a special institution of the Vehmgerichte as distinct tribunals, 
for they merely grew out of the ancient customary law, and ought to 
be regarded as the original jurisdiction of the old Saxons, which sur- 
vived the subjugation of their country. The Free Judges might well 
have said with the author of “‘ The Mirror of Saxony,”"— 

“Dies Recht hab’ich nicht erdacht, 
Es habens von alters auf uns bracht 
Unsere gute Vorfahren.” 

The mystic forms of initiation, the signs and symbols used by the 
initiated, have been ascribed by Sir Francis Palgrave “to the period 
when the whole system was united to the worship of the Deities of 
Vengeance, and when the sentence was promulgated by the dooms- 
men, assembled, like the Asi of old, before the altars of Thor or 
Woden.” The Westphalian Tribunals are, in fact, nothing more 
than the Free Courts, Freigerichte or Grafengerichte, which con- 
tinued to exist throughout the political storms of the period under 
the Free Count in his position of imperial judge, and the appellations 
Freigericht and Vehmgericht are identical. It is therefore wrong to 
suppose that the Vehm law was a particular law, not granted to all 
the Free Tribunals in Westphalia, for there did not exist a Freigericht 
in that country which did not possess the same qualities and pri- 
vileges. The first document in which there is an express mention of 
the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia is dated a.p. 1267. It is an 
instrument by which Engelbert, Count of the Mark, frees one of his 
tenants from his feudal obligations, ‘“‘actum in loco judiciali qui 
dicitur Berle, presidenti judicio Bernardo de Henedorp, presentibus 
Vehmenotis,”"—at a place called Berle, when Bernard de Hencdorp 
presided over the trial, the Vehmenoti being present. Now, as the 
word Vehmenoti is always used as synonymous with the Wissenden, 
or initiated of the secret fraternity, this is a clear proof of its 
existence about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Several other documents of the same period are also evidence that 
the Vehm¢gerichte flourished at this time ; but it should be remembered, 
while we are investigating the rise and constitution of these tribunals, 
that such institutions do not suddenly spring into existence, but are 
gradually formed and developed. In Westphalia the old judicial 
institutions were never actually abolished, but were continued without 
interruption, and were only moulded into a new or altered shape 
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by various slight modifications, and by the requirements of the 
times. 

The origin of the Secret Tribunals can be traced with tolerable 
certainty, but much remains which is obscure and enigmatical, and 
which can only be clearly understood by boldly throwing open the 
old law books, on which was written the following warning,—* This 
book shall no one open, read, or hear read, except the true free 
Schéffen of the secret closed Tribunal of the Holy Empire.” When 
the Secret Tribunals flourished, death was the penalty for any one 
who attempted to pry into their mysteries, or who ventured to look 
into the book which belonged to the Free Schéffen of the Holy 
‘oman Empire, and which contained the laws and ordinances of the 
fraternity. The feeling of honour or the fear of death was so strong 
amongst the initiated, that although their number sometimes exceeded 
that of 100,000 persons, not one of them ever betrayed his trust. 
But notwithstanding this secrecy, it is certain that the Vehmgerichte 
are much less concealed from our view than has been generally 
supposed. This much at least has been established, that they were 
never actually founded as a distinct tribunal, nor introduced into 
Westphalia by its conquerors; but were gradually formed and esta- 
blished through custom and many different circumstances. Charle- 
magne sent his ‘“missi dominici” into Saxony, as well as into his 
other dominions, but he allowed the Saxons to retain their old rights 
and customs. He, however, made several important alterations in 
them, so that the tradition of the establishment of these courts by 
the Emperor himself may have some element of truth in it; and at 
any rate it has hitherto passed unsifted into the public records, and 
has been preserved in the mouths of the people. There can be no 
doubt that the peculiar cireumstance which, after the death of 
Charlemagne, confirmed the duration, power, and solidity of these 
tribunals, was the introduction, by that Emperor, of the Scabini or 
Schiéffen into Saxony, with peculiar duties and privileges. 

The early times of German law have been called Faust-recht, or 
fist-right, for foree had then all the validity of law. Knights and 
barons in their fortified castles and in their strong towers mocked 
at the sentences of justice, sometimes paying little attention even 
to the Emperor’s decrees. Amid the disorders of the period, thou- 
sands perished annually ; the citizens within the walls of their cities 
lived in comparative security, but the sufferings of the peasants 
were dreadful. It would be wrong to suppose that the law had 
absolutely no effect, and that there were no regular existing tri- 
bunals; but the law was weak, and the operation of the ordinary 
tribunals most imperfect, and thus it was that the Vehmgerichte 
became so powerful, and for a long time so popular. All justice 
emanated from the people, and rested in the mighty union of the 
freemen. The Count, or Graf, who was elected by the Emperor, 
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had all the sovereign’s rights delegated to him; he led the free 
proprietors into the field, he collected the revenues, and administered 
justice. Under him were the Centgraf, or centenary, and the Decanus, 
or tything-man. In Saxony the inferior territorial jurisdiction was in 
the hands of the vice-counts, who were freemen, but not necessarily 
of noble birth. 

Charlemagne caused the judicial assessors,—the Scabini or Schiffen, 
—to be named by the Count in conjunction with the imperial commis- 
sioner ; but the privileges of the freemen were in the main left intact. 
Under Charlemagne the authority of the law was, to a great extent, 
maintained, but during the reigns of his successors, the Count lost 
all his judicial influence, and at the same time that of the communi- 
ties became less and less, as the clergy, the monasteries, and the hich 
nobility assumed to themselves privileges which removed them from 
the jurisdiction of the community. A superior power, that of a 
Duke, was then found necessary to restore vigour to the courts, but 
during the long and unfortunate reign of Henry IV. justice again 
became a prey to violence. 

In the Middle Ages the superior court was originally held only in 
the particular county which exercised high judicial authority in the 
name of the king or under K nigsbann. In the Centgraviates, called 
in Saxony and in Westphalia ‘‘ Gaugerichte,” there was only a petty 
court of justice, to which the nobles were not subject; for through- 
out the Middle Ages the rule was maintained that every one, to what- 
ever rank he might belong, could only be judged by ‘iis peers; so 
that the general principle of the administration of justice by the 
communities still formed the basis of judicial proceedings in Germany. 
Justice, therefore, was the living property of the people, .just as its 
code had foundation amongst themselves by custom and tradition. 
The Vehmgerichte of Westphalia afford us a deep insight into the 
spirit of the times. In Westphalia the institutions of Charlemagne 
did not pass away as early as in the other parts of Germany, and 
there the ancient system of society remained intact, long after the 
rest of Europe had been brought under a different order of things, 
—the feudal system. 

The freemen still preserved their most important privileges, and 
the placitum, or assembly of the Duke, was still open to all the 
inhabitants of the county. In the thirteenth century the placitum 
fell into disuse, but the community of freemen still continued, and 
they remained the immediate subjects of the Emperor, under the judi- 
cial authority of an imperial tribunal composed of themselves, and 
under an imperial president. It was then that the Vice-Count took 
the title of Freigraf, or Free Count, by which to distinguish himself 
from the territorial lords; and his assessors, or Scabini, were called 
Freischoffen, or Free Judges. All freemen in Westphalia could 
become Freischiffen, and the district of their jurisdiction was called 
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a free county, to distinguish it from that of the territorial lords. The 
Free Count was invested with judicial authority by the Emperor, or 
in his name by the Duke, and he pronounced his sentences as an 
imperial judge. The direct relation between the emperor and the 
freemen, in a country where the lords of the soil had drawn to them- 
selves all the sovereign rights, is to be chiefly explained by the great 
respect which the Saxons always paid to the old national laws, and 
also by the particular constitution of the territorial nobility, which 
was favourable to the continuance of the power and privileges of the 
freemen. 

The Westphalian lands chiefly belonged to ecclesiastical lords, 
who were more disposed than the laity, to respect the rights of free 
communities which did not submit to the feudal system. After the 
fall of Henry the Lion, the nobles attempted, during the confusion 
which prevailed,- to destroy the Freegraviates, but they strove in 
vain; and the Freegraviates still continued to represent the old 
* German ‘‘Gau,” or district supervision. The free town of Dort- 
mund, which in the time of Charlemagne had been the judicial 
capital of Westphalia, still possessed the supreme Free Tribunal, and 
it was there that the Free Counts assembled in general chapter to 
found Weisthiimer, or principles of law, to examine the judgments 
of the Free Tribunals, and to confirm them or set them aside, when 
an appeal had been entered against them. This supreme court was 
presided over by the Emperor in person if he were initiated, but he 
usually named a deputy to take his place, and after the death of 
Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, this duty was performed by the 
Archbishop of Cologne. 

The Westphalian tribunals exercised a civil as well as a criminal 
jurisdiction ; the latter was of the widest range, and comprehended 
all crimes against God, against man, against right, against the Ten 
Commandments, or against the Christian faith. The crimes the 
Schéffen originally had to punish were Ketzerei, heresy ; Abfall vom 
Christenthum, apostasy from Christianity; Falscher Eid, perjury ; 
Zauberei, witchcraft ; but soon they assumed a more general juris- 
diction, and in course of time became most important for the pro- 
tection they afforded to life, honour, and property. As these courts 
administered justice in the name of the Emperor, and by the law of 
life and of death, they soon extended their jurisdiction in criminal 
matters beyond the limits of Westphalia,—and with good reason, as 
there existed no other tribunal throughout Germany from which 
justice could be successfully obtained. Such influence did these 
tribunals acquire, that at length the time came when no cases arose 
which could not be brought before them, if the defendant refused to 
do honour and justice to the plaintiff. Thus in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the power of the Vehmgerichte extended over all 
parts of Germany, as far as Prussia and Livonia ; whilst all complaints 
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against a criminal, even from the most distant districts, had to 
be brought before a Westphalian tribunal, and it was upon West- 
phalian ground that the accused person was obliged to appear. No 
such tribunal could exist out of that country, which in the Middle 
Ages included that part of Germany which was between the Rhine 
and the Weser; for all the Vehmgerichte concurred, in refusing to 
recognise any other Free Tribunal except those which had existed 
from ancient times, and which lay in Westphalia. Originally only 
natives of Westphalia, and of those none but the ancient freeborn 
Schitfen, could be constituted judges of the courts; but later on, all 
free and honourable men could be received as Free Judges, and men 
of all ranks and.from all parts of the country were eager to partici- 
pate in the privileges of the society. This new influx of members, 
while it contributed in no small degree to ensure the long possession 
of power to the Secret Tribunals, in the end did-more harm than 
good, for in the large number of initiated there came to be found 
many unworthy members, who used the power of the society to 
gratify their own personal feelings, and to avenge their personal 
quarrels. 

Social position had nothing to do with the choice of members. The 
peasant and the prince, the citizen and the knight, were all admitted 
into the fraternity on a footing of equality. The only conditions of 
membership were, that the candidate should be born in lawful wed- 
lock, of free parents, that he should be of the Christian religion and 
of unblemished character, and that two members should be surety 
for his good conduct. At his reception the candidate knelt down bare- 
headed, and laying the thumb and forefinger of his right hand on the 
sword of the president, pronounced the following oath :—‘-I promise 
perpetual devotion to the Free Tribunal, and to keep the secrets of 
the Holy Vehm from wife and child, from father and mother, from 
sister and brother, from fire and wind, from all that the rain covers 
and the sun shines on, from all that is between the sky and the 
ground, and to strengthen this tribunal and its jurisdiction with all 
my senses and power, so help me God and all his saints.” The 
initiated members of the Vehmgerichte had secret signs and a secret 
language by which to recognise each other, whence, as well as from 
their knowledge of the laws, they were called ‘die Wissenden,” 
the knowing. Ona MS. found at Hertford, in Westphalia, are in- 
scribed the mysterious letters 8.8.G.G., which are supposed to 
have some secret meaning, but their interpretation as Stock, or 
Strick, Stein, Gras and Grein, is not intelligible. Agricola in a work 
on ancient German proverbs, states that the Free Judges when at 
table, used to turn the handles of their knives away from them and 
the points towards them; there is, however, as may well be imagined, 
no precise information as to their secret signs or pass-words, and 
Eneas Silvius bears testimony to the fact that not one of the initiated 
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was ever induced either by bribery or by force to betray the secrets 
of the fraternity. In the laws of the Vehmgerichte a horrible death 
was the penalty reserved for him who should violate his oath of 
secrecy. These tribunals may be considered as having reached their 
highest power about the middle of the fourteenth century ; when 
they had become a most important barrier against the rude and brutal 
force of lawless wrong. Their solemn oath held all the members 
firmly united in one common bond. Not even in the confessional 
were they allowed to reveal a secret of the Vehmic Tribunal, and the 
clergy were not admitted into it; while women and children, Jews 
and heathens, as well as the higher nobility, were exempted from its 
jurisdiction. The reception of candidates could only take place in 
Westphalia upon the so-called Rothe Erde, or red earth, a mystic 
appellation which has been supposed by some, to refer to the colour 
of the field in the ducal shield of Saxony, while others have regarded 
it as synonymous with ‘the bloody earth,” on account of the 
numerous fanguinary executions carried out by the Wissenden. 
Perhaps it marks the difference between tribunals held in halls and 
palaces, and those which were held on the old free Malstatte, under 
the free open sky, as is described in the ancient rhymes ;— 
“On this day, with common consent, 
And under the clear firmament, 
A free field court is established here, 
{n the open eye of day ; 
Enter soberly, ye who may. 

The scat in its place is pight, 

The mete-wand is found to be right ; 

Declare your judgments without delay: 

And let your doom be truly given 

Whilst yet the sun shines bright in heaven.” 

Even the Emperor could only admit Freischéffen in that country, 
and when the Emperor Wenceslaus, son of Charles IV., endeavoured 
to establish a Vehmgerichte in Bohemia, he was warned by the Free 
Judges, that any one taking part in it would incur the penalty of 
death. He also took upon himself to create Schéffen, contrary to 
law, out of Westpbalia ; but these unfortunate persons met with 
harsh treatment from the genuine Schéffen, as we learn from the 
answers given to the Emperor Rupert, by the presidents of the Secret 
Tribunals, when he asked them how such Freischéffen were received. 
They replied, ‘‘ We ask them where they were made Schdffen, and if 
it appears that they were initiated at courts which had no right to 
receive them, we hang them whenever they are met with in West- 
phalia, on the instant, without any mercy.” A Freischiffe could only 
be cited to appear before a Freigericht, or free tribunal, and great 
weight was given to his declaration and to his oath. Even emperors 
were subject to the ordinary reception, and could not preside over a 
Vehmic Tribunal until they had been properly initiated. Only one 
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exception was made in their favour; they could be initiated at their 
coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, although that city was not in West- 
phalia. In a.p. 1429 we find that the Emperor Sigismund was 
solemnly admitted into the fraternity at Dortmund. Originally the 
uninitiated were not taken at once before the Heimliches Acht, or 
Secret Tribunal, but were brought before the ancient tribunal of the 
community, where every freeman could be present. But if the 
person who had been cited did not appear, or if he could not clear 
himself from the charge brought against him, he was taken before the 
Closed or Seeret Tribunal, which was so called merely because the 
initiated alone had the privilege of being present; and of these 
sometimes several hundreds attended the courts. Any other person 
who ventured to appear without having been cited was immediately 
hanged. The place of meeting, which was always mentioned in the 
citation, was generally the ancient palace court of the Graf, or 
Count, upon a mountain or hill, whence the eye could command a 
view of the whole surrounding country; and the courts were held in 
the daytime, under the shade of the neighbouring trees. Similar to 
this in England was the ancient custom of assembling the suitors of 
the Hundred “ beneath the sky,” generally beneath the wide-spreading 
branches of some noble old tree. At Fawsley, in Northamptonshire, 
such meetings were held under an enormous beech, and at Sheflield, 
in Surrey, under a large oak tree. 

When, on the appointed day, the members of the tribunal had 
assembled together, the Free Count ascended the seat of justice; 
before him lay the sword, the symbol of supreme jurisdiction, the 
form of which represented the Cross of Christ; next to it was the 
withy, or cord, the well-known sign of right over life and death. 
The Count then opened the court; he called the Schiffen around 
him, and assigned them their places. The deepest silence reigned 
throughout the assembly, whilst the person who had been cited 
before the tribunal came forward accompanied by his two suretics. 
The Count then turned to the Schiifen, and said, ‘I ask you, my 
brethren, if the hour has come in which I may judge the causes 
brought before the Holy Tribunal.” The Schitien answered, “The 
time has come, and you are invested with all the powers by the 
grand master.” The Free Count then chose six other judges to sit 
with him, and spoke as follows: ‘‘ I promise safety and protection to 
my faithful and honourable companions in this tribunal, and to the 
others present as is right.” The Free Judges remained around hin 
bareheaded and unarmed. The judge then stated the accusation, 
and the prisoner, if initiated, was allowed to depart in peace if he 
swore upon the cross of the sword,—the legal oath of purification,— 
that he was innocent. This ceremony was performed as follows. 
He placed two fingers on the cross-handle of the sword, and said, 
‘‘ Sir Count, I am innocent ;” he then, according to an ancient work, 
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took a Kreuzpfennig, or cross-penny, threw it at the feet of the judge, 
and went his way. Whoever attacked him, or molested him, broke the 
king’s peace. The ancient proceeding with the genuine free Schéffen 
was thus originally simple enough; in later times, however, this 
straightforward manner seems to have been abandoned, for the 
plaintiff could oppose and destroy the validity of the oath of the 
defendant by three witnesses; the latter could then oppose their 
declarations by those of six witnesses ; if the accuser appeared with 
fourteen witnesses, the defendant required twenty-one in order to 
clear himself. If the defendant acknowledged his guilt, or the 
plaintiff convicted him by his oath and by the oaths of his witnesses, 
the Schiffen gave judgment. The uninitiated could not clear them- 
selves by the oath on the sword, and in their case the truth of the 
accusation was determined by the evidence. They also had the 
privilege of opposing oath to oath, but as the witnesses must come 
from amongst the initiated present,—and it was seldom that they 
could expect to find witnesses to support their cause,—the strangers 
who were cited to appear before the Vehmgerichte hardly ever pre- 
sented themselves to receive judgment. 

When the criminal was sentenced to death he was immediately 
hanged upon the nearest tree. Such was the ordinary proceeding 
when the accused obeyed the citation he had received, but if he did 
not appear at the third summons, he was considered as having 
confessed his crime, or as being one who despised justice and peace, 
and the sentence of condemnation was pronounced against him by 
the Count in these terrible words: ‘I denounce him here by all the 
royal power and force, as is commanded by the royal ban. I deprive 
him,—as an outcast and a banished man,—of all the peace, justice, 
and freedom he has ever enjoyed since his baptism, and I deprive 
him henceforward of the enjoyment of the four elements. I declare 
him condemned and lost. He shall enjoy neither law nor justice, 
and I herewith curse his flesh and blood. May his body never 
receive burial, but may it be carried away by the wind, and may 
the ravens, the crows, and the wild birds of prey consume and 
destroy him. His neck I adjudge to the halter, and his body to be 
the prey of the birds, and of the beasts of the air, the sea, and the 
land; but may God have mercy upon his soul!’”” The banished man 
was now in the condition of a criminal condemned to death, and who 
at every moment is expecting execution. Whosoever sheltered, or 
even warned him, was taken before the dread tribunals. Even so 
slight a warning as to say, ‘“‘ Es wiire anderswo eben so gut Brot 
essen oder Pfennige zehren als hier,”—you may eat as good bread, 
or spend your money as well, elsewhere as here,—was punishable 
with death. The initiated themselves were bound by the most 
terrible oaths and by the penalty of death, to conceal the sentence 
which had been passed ; and it is asserted that even if the condemned 
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man was a father or a brother of one of the initiated, his relation 
dared not warn him of his danger. Wherever the Verfehmte, or 
banished man, was found, whether in a house, in the open street, 
the high road, or in a forest, he was at once hanged on the nearest 
tree or post, and any one of the initiated to whom the news of the 
sentence had been imparted, was bound to help to put it into execu- 
tion. As a sign that the dead man was put to death, in execution of 
the sentence of the Holy Vehmic Tribunal, and was not murdered by 
robbers, a knife was stuck in the tree or ground close beside him. 
In order to prevent innocent persons from becoming the victims of 
mere private revenge, on the part of persons who had no connection 
with the Vehmgerichte, a book was kept called the ‘‘ Blutbuch,” or 
Book of Blood, in which were inscribed the names of all those 
against whom sentence of death had been pronounced by the 
tribunals. Amongst other privileges, the Schéffen of these secret 
courts possessed that of hanging without formal trial every criminal 
who was taken in the act; and to the term of “ taken in the fact” 
the legal language of Saxony gave great latitude: it comprehended 
not merely the offender who was seized while he was committing the 
crime, but extended to him who was caught running away from the 
scene of the outrage. Unless therefore a prisoner could clear himself 
by evidence, he ‘would be considered as taken in the fact, and guilty 
of the crime of murder, if he was found with weapons in his hapd in 
the vicinity of the murdered person, and guilty of theft if he possessed 
the keys of the place in which stolen property was discovered. But 
to justify this summary proceeding against a criminal, it was generally 
necessary that the Freischéffen should have had visible evidence of 
the act, or that the guilty person should have confessed; and at 
least three of the initiated Schiffen had to be present to testify against 
the offender, and to judge and execute the sentence. 

The terrific power of this fraternity may well excite our astonish- 
ment, and we can easily understand how such formidable traditions 
of the Vehmgerichte have been preserved in the minds of the German 
people. In other times, or in other countries, we should marvel 
that so powerful an institution should have been allowed to exist so 
Jong without exciting the fiercest hostility from the rulers of the 
country, but the fact is, that in the state of disorganisation in which 
Germany then was, the Vehmgerichte really gave strength and sup- 
port to the regular power, and their institution was not only justi- 
fied, but almost absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country. 
Princes sought to be admitted as members of the fraternity, and 
caused their ministers, when it was possible, to be initiated. Like 
all human institutions, it degenerated rapidly from its power and 
influence, and the accounts of these tribunals in poems and romances, 
must be taken as exaggerated sketches of the lowest stage of this 
society, instead of as pictures of the actual constitution of its judi- 
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cial jurisdiction in the days of its might and splendour. The plain 
historical description of its proceedings is sufficiently striking without 
the aid of romance. A fraternity which numbered within its ranks 
so many thousand men, all bound by solemn oaths to support the 
cause of justice and of truth; who judged in the name of the 
Emperor and of the Holy Empire; and who reached the criminal 
wherever he might be, even after the lapse of many years, could not 
fail to have had a salutary and powerful influence in times of lawless 
violence. The prince or knight, who laughed at the sentences of 
the imperial court, and who from behind the walls of his fortified 
castle was even able to defy the Emperor himself, must have trembled 
when in the silence of the night he heard the voices of the Frei- 
schiffen at the gates of his castle, and when the Free Count sum- 
moned him to appear at the ancient Malplatz, or at the plain under 
the lime iree, or on the bank of a rivulet upon the dreaded soil, the 
Westphalian or red earth. 

The power of the Vehmgerichte was not exaggerated by the terror 
of their contemporaries: they spared no one, and their citations 
were issued against the highest as well as the lowest of the land. 
They cited many of the principal cities of the empire before their 
judges, and Augsburg, Bremen, Erfurt, Nuremberg, Dantzig, and 
other important towns were summoned to appear to defend them- 
selves. 

In a.p. 1470 three Free Counts even ventured to summon the 
Emperor Frederick III. himself, with his Chancellor, and the 
members of his council, to be tried before their tribunal. The 
Emperor was cited ‘‘ to defend his person and highest honour,” and 
was warned that if he failed to make his appearance, he would be 
considered a disobedient emperor. But ai.aough the Vehmgerichte 
had the audacity to repeat this citation, when he paid no attention 
to the summons, Frederick III., weak as he was, was not so devoid 
of all sense of dignity as to give way to such absurd pretensions. 
The vast influence acquired by the tribunals could not long remain 
unabused. In the great development and extension of the associa- 
tion, the rules of election became less stringent, and many unworthy 
individuals succeeded in being received as members, who merely used 
the power of the society as a means of satisfying their revenge or 
their hatred; and there can be little doubt that the names of many 
of the persons who were executed during this period, apparently with 
the sanction of the Vehmgerichte, never were inserted in the “ Blut- 
buch” of the Secret Tribunals, notwithstanding that the well-known 
knife was found stuck in the ground beside them. It had become a 
common by-word with the people, that the Freischéffen first hanged 
the accused, and then examined the charges which had been brought 
against him. The Vehmgerichte had been able as imperial courts to 
extend their jurisdiction over the whole of Germany, during the 
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stormy confusion of the times, and through the absence of any other 
efficient judicial institutions ; but now they had become a positive 
evil, and complaints against them were heard on every side; their 
power sank before the authority of the regular courts of justice, and 
as order was gradually restored throughout the empire, their citations 
ceased to have any etlect. Towerds the end of the fifteenth century, 
petitions against them came from several parts of the empire, and 
especially from the clergy. The whole spirit of modern times was 
against the Vehmgerichte. The authority of the lords of the soil 
had increased, and had become confirmed ; and they could not endure 
the fact that their subjects should be judged by a strange tribunal, 
even though originally it had been an imperial tribunal. 

Princes, nobles, and cities formed alliances against the West- 
phalian fraternities ; and when the Imperial Chamber of Justice, and 
@ new criminal tribunal were introduced, the study of law and juris- 
prudence was substituted for a knowledge of the ancient customs 
and traditions. The work which had been so well begun by the 
Emperor Maximilian, was completed by Charles V.; and the statute 
of a.p. 1532 reformed the entire law of Germany. The degenerate 
successors of the true genuine Freischiflen struggled fiercely to retain 
their ancient privileges, and their efforts were marked by terrible 
excesses at Miinster; but the power of the Secret Tribunals dwindled 
gradually away, without any formal abrogation, so that it would be 
as difficult to fix the last, as it would be to trace the first, year of 
their existence. It was only at the celebrated Peace in a.p. 1648, 
that the territorial tribunals were able to exercise a judicial jurisdic- 
tion in Westphalia without fear of their ancient rivals. Even as late 
as the year 1811, the French Government abolished the Freigericht of 
Gehmen in Miinster; and only a few years ago there were still living 
some peasants, who had taken the oath of the Freischéffen, who 
annually met in secret, and who boasted that they were the last 
legitimate descendants of Charlemagne’s freemen. 

The Free Judges disappeared from the political scene in Germany, 
but their spirit survived them, and the Illuminati of modern times 
have been regarded as their direct descendants. The Vehmgerichte 
have often been compared with the Inquisition, but the resem- 
blance does not extend beyond the general secrecy of their pro- 
ceedings, and the number of persons affiliated to the fraternity. A 
striking resemblance, however, exists between the secret associa- 
tion of the Purrahs amongst the Foollahs, on the west coast of 
Africa, and the Secret Tribunals of Westphalia. M. Golberry, in 
his ‘‘ Voyage en Afrique,” maintains that its mysteries and its trials 
may be likened to those of the Egyptian mysteries. Each of the five 
tribes into which the Foollahs are divided has a separate Purrah, to 
which only persons who have reached the age of thirty can be 
initiated, and out of thes different societies is formed the supreme 
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Purrah, to be a member of which, one must have attained to the age 
of fifty. The number of the initiated is said to be more than six 
thousand. The trials of initiation are especially long and severe, and 
all the elements serve in turn to test the courage and endurance of 
the candidates. It is said that in these mysteries’ chained lions and 
leopards take an important part, and that the sacred woods resound 
with the frightful howls and with the loud cries of wild beasts. Those 
who have been rash enough to endeavour to penetrate into the woods 
where the mysteries are celebrated, have never returned, nor have 
they ever been heard of again. If a member of the association 
violates his oath or commits a crime, he is at once doomed to death, 
and is sometimes executed even in the midst of his family. At the 
very moment, perhaps, that he least expects his fate, armed men, 
disguised and masked, approach him, and say to him, “ The Great 
Purrah sends thee death ;”’ at these words every one abandons him, 
and he is immediately killed. Sometimes a whole tribe, sometimes a 
single family, is condemned by the supreme Purrah, and is sentenced 
toa plundering. This is carried out by a neutral tribe, and half the 
spoils are allotted to the warriors of the Purrah who have executed 
the sentence. The members of the Purrahs have secret pass-words 
and signs, and take every precaution to conceal their mysteries 
from the uninitiated, who look upon them with reverence and dread. 

The fraternity of the Beati Paoli, in Sicily, like the Vehmgerichte, 
aimed at checking oppression and injustice. Very little is known of 
this association except that it existed for a long time in Sicily, and 
spread into Calabria. Its efforts were directed against the oppression 
exercised by kings and nobles upon the defenceless people ; but as its 
members became numerous, it fell into the most extravagant excesses, 
so that the Beati Paoli have met with a very checkered fame. The 
memory of this fraternity was long revered by the Sicilian peasants, 
who, when they suffered some injury for which they could not obtain 
redress, used to exclaim regretfully, ‘‘ Ah se fossero ancora i Beati 
Paoli !”—would that the Beati Paoli still existed! They seem to 
have been strongly tinged with that spirit of anti-sacerdotalism 
which waged so incessant a warfare against the luxury and corruption 
of Rome. 

The Beati Paoli opposed the ‘“‘ Evangelium Hternum,” or Eternal 
Gospel of John of Parma, to the Old and New Testaments. This 
book, which was denounced at Rome, and condemned to be burnt by 
Pope Alexander IV., was the manual of the spiritual Franciscans, and 
proclaimed that the commencement of the last age of the world was 
at hand,—the age of the Holy Ghost. Thus the Beati Paoli, in addi- 
tion to the opposition shown them by the barons and lords of the 
land, also incurred the hostility of the clergy. The first mention 
of this fraternity is in a.p. 1185, when Adinolfo, of Ponte Corvo, 
one of their leaders, was hanged, and some of his followers who had 
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been made prisoners were branded with a red-hot iron. The his- 
torical accounts, however, of the Beati Paoli are very scarce, and a 
romantic account of these Vendicosi, or Vendicatori, published in 
Italy in 1840, throws very little light on their real proceedings. It 
seems that, contrary to the practice of the members of the Vehm- 
gerichte, the Beati Paoli met at night, and in subterranean caverns or 
vaults, one of which used to be shown at Palermo. Their statutes 
and the sentences they pronounced were recorded in a book which 
might, like the ‘“‘ Blutbuch,” well be called “Il Libro di Sangue.” 
Like other associations founded in times of anarchy and of violence, 
the Beati Paoli died away when order and law began to be esta- 
blished. 

Amongst other similar institutions may be mentioned the Knights 
of the Desert, established in the twelfth century, and the association 
of “La Bonne Volonté,” founded at Langres in the fourteenth 
century. 

The last secret fraternity of this kind recorded in history is that 
of the Brethren of the Red Shield, said to have been established in 
Denmark to clear the seas from the pirates who infested the Danish 
coasts. Yet, however much these different fraternities may have 
resembled the Vehmgerichte, in attempting to supply the want of the 
proper administration of justice, and in the secret ties which bound 
their members together, their effects upon the progress of civilisation 
have been comparatively unimportant, and their place in history 
insignificant. 

The Secret Tribunals of Westphalia in their best days contributed 
greatly to the progress of law and justice, and may deservedly hold 
an important place in history, as being the only tribunals where, in 
times of terrible oppression and injustice, an injured man could obtain 
certain and speedy justice, and where the guilty man could neither 
by foree nor by stratagem escape the penalty of his crime. 
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